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Only Southern Pacific offers 
Four Great Routes to the Pacific Coast 
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This map, done in the old 
style, indicates Southern 
Pacific’s four great routes 
to the Pacific Coast. Fol- 
of lowing the trails of the 
pioneers, they are the best 
natural routes to the land 
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—~you can go by one, and 
return by another 
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Tue Pacific Coast today is on the 
verge of its most romantic achieve- 
ments. It calls as never before—this 
virile, fast-developing land beyond the 
Rockies, scenic playground of the con- 
tinent. Hawaii, the Orient and Austral- 
asia lie just beyond. 
Southern Pacific, truly transconti- 
nental system, operating its own steam- 
ships, New York to New Orleans, and 
16, 


of four great routes to the Pacific Coast. 


724 miles of rail lines, offers a choice 


Stop over anywhere. You can go one 
way, return another, seeing the cho/e 
Pacific Coast at minimum expense. Only 
Southern Pacific offers this choice: 


New York to New 


Orleans by steamship or rail; thence by 


Sunset Roure, 
rail across Louisiana and Texas via 
Houston; the Magic Valley of the Low- 
er Rio Grande side trip; San Antonio 
and its historic Alamo; El Paso with 


glimpse of Old Mexico; Apache Trail 
Highway of Arizona; San Diego, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco; 


the direct 
line from Chicago and Mississippi Val- 


Go.tpeEnSrartRours, 
ley cities to Los Angeles, San Diego 
(through Carriso Gorge) and 
Barbara—via Kansas City and E1 Paso, 


Santa 


over prairie, mountain, painted mesa; 


Overtanp Rovure (Lake Tahoe 
Line), shortest route across the center of 
the continent via Omaha and Ogden, 
Salt Lake by rail, 
the Sierra Nevada, along Donner Lake, 


crossing Great over 


and down through American RiverCan- 


yon and the picturesque gold country of 


49 days to San Francisco; and 


Suasta Route, Pacific Northwest to 


San Francisco via Portland, Crater Lake 





and 


California over northern lines. 


Mount Shasta. For travelers to 


Over each route is operated, among 
other fine trains daily, a premier train 
unsurpassed in service and appoint- 
These are: 


famed ’round the world; “Golden State 


ments. “Sunset Limited,” 


Limited,”’ nothing faster between Mid- 
west and’Southern California; on Over- 
land Route the “San Francisco Over- 
land Limited,” 


the fast, new “Cascade’’. 


and, on Shasta Route, 


Southern Pacific agents are in nearly 
all large cities. Let them help you plan 
your trip. 

Write your name and address in the 
margin below, tear off and mail to E.W. 
Crapp, traffic manager, Dept.u-1, Room 
1022, 310 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, for illustrated booklet, “How Best 
to See the Pacific Coast’’. 


Southern 
Pacific 


’ 
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ESSEX COUPE $775 * 3,2. 2ar.e 


It has wide seat, ample luggage space in 
the rear deck, and a comfortable leather 
rumble seat which is removable. 


























World's Greatest Value 


altogether or part by part 


; ; d 
Here is value that dims even the great New size—larger, longer, wider, inside and out. 
Essex of 1927, which: stood at the pin- Higher radiator with vertical lacquered radiator 
’ . 6<0?...20 ; shutters—on no other car under $2,000, Hudson 
} nacle, outselling every other ‘‘Six’’ at or excepted. 
4 near the price by an overwhelming margin. Colonial type headlamps and saddle lamps. 


Bendix four-wheel brakes. 
Here are performance, beauty, comfort : 


and price advantage far excelling that great 
predecessor which brilliantly led the pos- 
sibilities of its day. Wider doors, for easy entry and exit. 


Silenced body construction. 


Five-inch tires, a full size larger than used on 
any other car of this weight and price. 


ee Worm and tooth disc design steering mechanism. 
Completely new, inside and out, much = : 


larger looking, and larger in fact, this 
more beautiful new Essex with a wealth 
of costly car detail, gives an instant and 
lasting impression of finest car quality such 


Electro-lock type of theft protection. 
Adjustable tire carriers. 
Fine grade patterned velour upholstery. 


Wider, higher, form-fitting seats. 


: d with thi : ] New instrument board, finished in polished 

as Was never associated with tNis price class. ebony, grouping motometer, ammeter, speed- 
ometer, gasoline and oil gauges. 

As you regard its handsome ensemble, or Seiten deneatens beni, 

go over it detail by detail you get the Steering wheel of black hard rubber with steel 

same compelling conviction of complete- os 

ness and finish, of costly car quality and Light, horn and throttle controls on steering 

. “i 7 q y | wheel. 

construction. 

ESSEX COACH ESSEX SEDAN 


$735 $795 


ESSEX SuperSix 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Best Prospects Are 
Always One’s Own Customers 
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HUS Mr. J. E. Fields, Vice-President in 

charge of sales, Chrysler Corporation, writes 
in the January 15th issue of FORBES. We agree 
with Mr. Fields and once more write our executive 
readers, who manufacture products which can be 
used by other executive readers, to communicate 
with us. 


As a reader of FORBES, you are our own cus- 
tomer and fully understand the editorial purpose 
and service of the Magazine which make our 
advertising columns a valuable market. 


The highly competitive condition which all 
lines face in 1928, demands initiative, energy and 
the decision to go after new business. 


Three manufacturers have started to use 
FORBES exclusively in addition to their trade 
paper and direct mail campaigns. Two other 
manufacturers have consulted us and are scrupu- 
lously investigating the possibilities of their adver- 
tising in FORBES profitably. 


Our growth depends upon making the adver- 


Forbes Advertising Research 





tising of our customers successful in FORBES— 
and therefore permanent. 


You may use FORBES to determine whether a 
broader field of advertising than your present 
program will prove profitable. 


If your campaign in FORBES proves successful 
you can expand still further into broader fields 
of advertising expenditure entailing larger ex- 
penditure and proportionately greater risk. 


If your campaign fails in FORBES, it is an 
indication that it will not succeed elsewhere. Co- 
operation of FORBES Advertising Research is 
offered in analysis of sales appeal. 


Correspondence is especially invited from manu- 
facturers of labor-saving equipment, building 
materials and all products that interest a man 
both for his business and personal use. Executives 
who work hard also know how to play. Inquiries 
are invited from manufacturers of sporting goods, 
from railroads, steamships, resorts and nurserymen. 
Let us work with you and start planning at once. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Y 
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OU. 


“buy stocks” 


..'. » or do you invest to keep 
your capital safe and to secure 
a better-than-average income? 


OUknow, that regard- 

less of a man’s earning 

power his financial 
Position is finally determined by 
the results he gets from the in- 
vestment of his money. To get 
the dest results requires certain 
specific, definite things. In the 
firs place, a program that is 
sound for one man 1s not for an- 
other. Age, dependents, business 
prospects, amount of capital and 
many other considerations are 
involved. 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly— 
after this has established the type of 
stcurities you should own—how much 
in bonds, how much in preferred and 
common stocks—the question arises as 
to what these securities should be, 
specifically. Thirdly, and this, too, is 
vital to full success; when should you 

_ buy? For instance, is it a good time 
right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
Status, to post yourself and keep posted 
on business conditions, money rates, 
security trends and special circum- 
stances affecting a company or indus- 
try, and lastly, to select the most de- 
sirable individual stocks and bonds 
would seem nearly impossible for an 


individual. It is. Neither time nor. 


sources of information are adequate. 


Which are you doing? 


So, most men, if they will stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are doing one 
of two things; speculating (buying and 





selling on tips, advice of friends, news 
items or what not) or investing con- 
servatively (government bonds, muni- 
cipals, old line preferred stocks). The 
Vast majority of speculators Jose money 
eventually. They may profit this year 
or next, but. eventyally instead of an 
income return they show a capital Joss. 
The conservative investor, on’ the 
other hand, must be content with 4%, 
5% or 6%...not a large return, surely. 





A SPECIAL PLAN 


As the size of an investment account 
increases, so do its complexities. It is 
self evident that personal attention is 
valuable to all investors. Increasingly 
so, the large account should have dif- 
ferent; more highly individualized con- 
sideration if it is to be fully productive. 


That is the reason why Brookmire’s 
not only urges personal consultation 
to all clients, but also has a special 
—e plan for those whose capi- 
tal is around the $25,000 mark or 
higher. If this is of interest to, you, 
will you indicate it when sending for 
information about Brookmire Service. 





Facts... not guesswork 
are behind these results 


Official reports of Brookmire recom- 
mendations for 1926 and for 1927 have 
been given wide publication. (In the 
event you have not seen them, the 
coupon will bring you the complete 
record). Both years show extremely 
high records of profits. This is con- 
clusive evidence of the value of Brook- 


mire Service, for one reason only; these 
reports are typical of results secured 
from Brookmire Service year after 
year, for nearly a quarter century. 


In view of these facts we think it is 
only good business for you to know 
something of the scope and field of 
Brookmire Service, and what it offers 
that you can use. 


What Purpose? 


Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to 
enable careful, intelligent individuals 
to secure with safety a better-than-aver- 
age return from their capital, whether 
it be $5,000 or $1,0c0,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and that 
thousands of individuals and institu- 
tions are renewing their subscriptions 
year after year. There can be but one 
reason—they find it pays. 


More complete information than can 
be given in this space is available. We 
shall be glad to forward it without 
obligation upon receipt of the coupon. 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me: (1) description of 
your Service; (2) complete list of 1926 j. 
and 1927recommendations; (3) your 
latest bulletins advising us what to 
do now. S-L2 


Seem e meee ee eeseeeseeeeeeeseeeee 


Seer e eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesese 





Serer eee eee eee sees eeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 








 BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counsellors for Nearly a Quarter Century 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





RANK W. BLAIR, president of 

the Union Trust Company, of 

Detroit, Michigan, wrote to the 
Editor recently : 

“Your excellent magazine is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on its new 
cover. The magazine stands out on 
the newsstands like a beacon light.” 

Editors and artists have been as 
one in their comment on the start- 
ling effect of black and white on a 
background of blue, as handled by 
the artist, Jaediker. From time to 
time we will have other striking 
woodcuts of leaders of business, 
of finance and industry. 

No less gratifying was the public 
response to the interview of Charles 
W. Wood with Mr. Ford. The issue 
was completely sold out in industrial 
centers, reprinted and circulated to 
millions outside of the Forses circle. 
The World commented editorially on 
one phase of the interview. The 
Literary Digest devoted almost three 
pages to it. Another outstanding 
article is in store for our readers, 


ANY prospering corporations, 
outstanding concerns, were 
founded a century ago and are still in 
the hands of the direct descendants of 
the men who started the business. 
We are unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing a contribution from a foremost 
writer on the union of two such in- 
stitutions and the listing of the stock 
of the merged company on the Stock 
Ex 
It is not merely a story about 
money, even though money talks. It 
is of the tenacity of two New York 
farm boys, who saw how things could 
be done in a better way and by doing 
so were able to hand over their busi- 
ness to the next generation, which 
carried on to the present successful 
culmination. 


HARLES STELZLE has writ- 

ten another article in his series 
on Religion and Business that por- 
trays the approach that the worker is 
making toward a better understand- 
ing of the world he lives in. Formal 
education is open to every youth but 
the adult worker, who missed out, is 
also attending school. The labor 
unions, sensing the trend, and realiz- 
ing that propaganda does not satisfy 
the clamorers for knowledge, are aid- 
ing the educational movement. 

Much has been heard of the causes 
of unrest. In this article will be out- 
lined at least six reasons for it. Mr. 
Stelzle is not preaching. He is out- 
lining for those interested just what 
is causing unrest. We are going, he 
says, to have more and not less dis- 


; “Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis.”” The times change and we change 
with them. 





satisfaction. The article will be 
thought-provoking as well as infor- 
mative. 


HIS might be called the Presi- 

dential number of Forses. It 
was not planned that way; it just 
grew, like Topsy. But the issue is of 
such prime importance that it also 
will continue to grow until this elec- 
tion year is well behind us. We hope 
to get reactions from our declaration, 
for politics and business cannot be 
divorced yet—imuch as we might 
wish it. 

We expect to have other and more 
intimate articles about the men in line 
for the Presidency. One such article, 
an entertaining one, will appear in 
the next number. 


ISTRIBUTION has perplexed 

the small manufacturer. In 
fact, it has grown so important that 
on distribution alone rests the fate of 
many an active and useful enterprise 
that cannot compete with the big con- 
cerns that have their own distribution 
systems. Unless they can solve this 
problem in a modern way, the jig 
may be up. 

The subject itself is a strangely 
difficult one. The average man 
lumps under the word “distribution” 
everything under the sun that con- 
cerns his product after it leaves the 
factory—sales expenses, advertising, 
handling, warehousing, trucking, 
lighterage, and so forth. 

Specifically applied, the word 
should connote something less gen- 
eral. When it is brought to apply 
directly, then the way seems a bit 
clearer. Great efforts have been 
made to lighten the distribution bur- 
den for the small manufacturer. 
Those concerned will read a forth- 
coming article on this subject with 
profit. 


ELEVISION is commercially 

practicable. At a marvelous 
demonstration in the laboratories of 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady by experts under the 
direction of the Radio Corporation of 
America, the image of the person 
broadcasting was shown simultane- 


ously in a number of homes. Just 


as radio sound reproduction in five 
short years swept into the world, so 
will its twin, radio vision, come into 
popular use. 


David Sarnoff recently speculated 


in ForsBEs on the importance of imag- 
ination in business. Here is an ex- 
ample of what he meant, for many 
will be affected by the development 
of this inventier. which will enable 
the stay-at-homes to see as well as to 
hear everything that comes within the 
focus of the television instrument. 

Just what is in store will be re- 
lated in a future article. 


HIS is asked particularly of busi- 

ness leaders who are in the 
streamway—moving with the current 
to a better day: What can Forses do 
in the line of special service to in- 
dustry, to finance, to education, to 
agriculture and other factors which 
make modern life what it is? No 
wide education of the public is pos- 
sible unless the mass is made to real- 
ize what business is driving at. Busi- 
ness touches every one and every- 
thing. Only by intelligent interpre- 
tation can the astounding and continu- 
ous procession of modern civilization 
be visualized. Leading articles, edi- 
torials and comment in this publica- 
tion are planned to inspire, to make 
plain, to interpret events in the light 
of fact. 


NVESTMENT trusts are on 
everyone’s mind. A pioneer in 
their development has prepared an 
article for us that is especially timely. 


MONG the articles in prepara- 
tion is one giving a close-up, by 
a brother financier, of one who has 
leaped into the limelight; also, a re- 
view of some of our financial foibles, 
with emphasis on the latest turn of 
events and an authoritative survey of 
the place of America in international 
trade. A number of surprises are also 
in store. 


FOREMOST soldier and a 

world famous inventor has had 
prepared for Fores an article that 
concerns the thing deepest to his 
heart. He gave away over a million 
dollars in patent rights so that the 
American people might profit. But 
he wants to do something more direct 
than that; he wants to teach the 
world a “lesson in optimism.” Out 
of his own modest fortune he has set 
apart a substantial sum to finance 
what he calls an experiment in 
democracy. By next Spring the news 
channels will be clogged with the gen- 
eral’s foray into sociology. But as 
it now stands Fores will be first to 
tell to the business world what has 
already been done by one man, 2 
scientist, to build up an American 
community of front rank. 
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Administration building 
GOODRICH rubber 
plant, open March, 1928. 
1500 employees. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY, Pacific Coast 
plant, opened 1926. 














GOODYEAR rubber factory, 
2200 employees. Textile Mills, 


600 employees. 





SEARS, ROEBUCK ®& CO. serving 
Utah and Pacific Southwest, employing 
capacity 1800, opened July 1927. 
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these NATIONALLY 
KNOWN Industries 
Came to Los Angeles Conny 


JOHN W. MAPEL, President 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
“Southwestern cotton, for our tire fabric, and rubber from the Far 
East drawn through Los Angeles Harbor, could be brought together 
in Los Angeles County at low cost of transportation and with favor- 
able labor efficiency, for serving our entire Western trade.” 


S. B. ROBERTSON, Vice-President 

PACIFIC GOCDRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
“We were drawn to Los Angeles County with] our Pacific Coast 
factory by its large {local market for our product, its unsurpassed 
labor situation and excellent distribution coastwise and by rail, to 
the eleven Western States.” 


RUSSELL A. FIRESTONE, Vice-President 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
“Mr. C. A. Myers our Director of Engineering selected Los Angeles 
County for the new Firestone factory because of its central location, 
excellent railroad and shipping facilities. abundance of water, and' 
most favorable labor conditions.” 


C. M. KITTLE, President SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 
“Los Angeles County and Southern California contain the largest 
industrial production and retail markets in the West, which, with 
the rapid growth of population, naturally attracted our mail order 
house and retail stores.” 


F. F. BARKOW, Manager NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Our plant for serving the bakery goods trade of the entire Coast is 
well located in Los Angeles County for assembling all raw material; 
heavily bought on the Coast, and in the center of the largest con-. 
suming market for our products, with economical deliveries to our 
Western sales branches.” 





ATIONALLY known manufacturers have invested 
$27,000,000 and local manufacturers, $15,000,000 
—a total of $42,000,000 new capital for factory ex- 
pansion and development in Los Angeles County 
during 1927. The Great Western Market thus 
continues to attract industry — Specific informa- 
tion furnished by Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

















First unit, FIRESTONE Rubber Factory, 
to employ 1750 persons. 
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From ‘roof to basement’ 
thats the way to buy a car 


Buich welcomes this searching test 


j The manwho buysahome goes_ every bit of material used—every 
) overit thoroughly,fromroofto nut and cotter pin—of the high- 
basement, to make sure it has__ est quality. 

the sound construction that 
means long and enduring service. 





You'll discover the secret of Buick’s 
famous dependability and long life 
That’s the way to buy a home—or —sound, sturdy construction 
a motor car. And that’sthe way to throughout. 

prove the fundamental superiority 


Buy your Id 
of Buick for 1928. Pa on ee wee er 


home. Buick welcomes this 
Examine Buick carefully, part searching test. Buick invites 
by part. Go over the car, from comparisons—and is willing to h@ 
headlight to tail-light. You'll find leave the decision to you. “ 





BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corp. Canadian Factories: McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


SEDANS #1195 to $1995 » Coupes $1195 to $1850 » SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Business Moving Smoothly: 


Gustks a So 


ANUARY has. brought’ no 
J notable change in conditions or 
prospects, businesswise. 

The stock market has encountered 
more vigorous opposition to its long- 
maintained upward movement. And, 
probably, the worst has yet to come. 

Industry has enjoyed several en- 
couraging developments. Steel orders 
have been placed distinctly more 
freely. Automobile manufacturers 
have received encouraging orders 
from dealers, and if the industry’s 
outlook can be gauged by the inter- 
est manifested by the public, 1928 
should fulfill optimistic expectations. 
Railroads have placed more liberal 
orders for materials and equipment ; 
certain large systems announce very 
liberal expenditure programs for the 
curreyt year. Public utilities propose 
spending almost a billion dollars on 
improvements and extensions. Road 
building and construction of public 
buildings on a heavy scale are 
scheduled. Although oil leaders have 
not yet got over-production under 
control, they are working towards 
that end with promise of at least 
some measure of success. 

On the other hand, cotton consump- 
tion has fallen off disappointingly and 
wage cuts have been made in New 
England. Agricultural prices have 
moved irregularly with a sagging 
tendency. The coal industry seems to 


By B. C. Forbes 


net earnings figures reflect the mod- 
erate recession in general activity as 
compared with a year ago. 

Much mention has been devoted to 
interest rates. That certain foreign 
countries are able to draw very heavi- 
ly upon this country for gold has 
been made very clear. The probabil- 
ity is that rather large shipments will 
continue to be made even when not 
justified on a strictly exchange basis. 

The expansion in brokers’ loans 
having continued after the turn of 
the year—reaching well over a billion 
dollars in excess of last January— 
certain Federal Reserve authorities 
have begun to advocate corrective 
action. I understand that unless cur- 
tailment sets in voluntarily, an offi- 
cial warning is likely to be decided 
upon and that an increase in the 314 
per cent. rediscount rate would be 
resorted to should milder measures 
prove ineffective. The Government 
naturally would rather avoid such a 
course, in view of the imminent re- 
funding of the $2,147,000,000 Third 
Liberty bonds. Also, any action cal- 
culated to make money dearer is not 
particularly relished in the opening 
stages of a Presidential campaign. 

My guess is that brokers’ loans 
will be kept sufficiently within bounds 
to avoid drastic action by the Reserve 
Board. In my opinion the stock mar- 
ket is much more likely to decline 


than to climb to new heights in the 
near future. Should this material- 
ize, brokers’ borrowings would logic- 
ally contract. 


In the highest financial and busi- 
ness circles an extremely calm view 
is taken of the coming election. 

How Congress will act in the mat- 
ter of “probes” into certain indus- 
tries, how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; acts on the important 
railway merger plans now before it, 
and how the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports on its multifarious inves- 
tigations may have a very distinct in- 
fluence upon the securities markets 
and upon business sentiment. Wash- 
ington events should be watched 
closely. 

Happily, international affairs are 
progressing satisfactorily. Mexico 
has instituted definite action to re- 
move the main cause of her friction 
with this country. President Cool- 
idge made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression at the opening of the very 
important Pan-American Conference. 
Colonel Lindberg’s epochal Latin- 
American tour has been helpful. 
Europe’s attitude towards us appears 
to have become less unfriendly. The 
ban against raising French loans here 
has been lifted and the way paved, 
apparently, for the return of France 
to the gold basis as soon as she con- 
siders such a step politically advisable. 
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create added earnings for you 


« Wf T’s like this, Mr. Young. There are lots of de- 
vices you might buy which would be real con- 
veniences in this business. I could try to sell 

you system after system to save you time and 

effort. I’m not trying to. What I am selling you is 

Acme Visible Records—something like a new 

pair of hands, a new brain, a whole new employe 

— something with active, creative earning-pow- 

er, not just passive saving power.” 


* * * * 


A real distinction there! A distinction which is peculiarly 
desirable in modern business where earning-power is the 
supreme test. In their ability to earn their right to a place 
in your business, Acme Visible Records are unsurpassed. 


. ‘They help you to help your salesmen; to make pur- 
‘ehases advantageously; to fill orders without mistakes and 
‘on timé; to turn goods faster; to dispose of slow merchan- 
dise at a profit; and to speed up production or sales tonew 
high levels. 

-:> How these results are obtained, with actual photographs 
oftypical Acme installations in many types of offices, is in- 
terestingly told in our book “Profitable Business Control.” 

Nothing, we believe, so in- 

teresting, so clear, and so 

complete, has ever before 
been written on the subject 
of visible records. May we 
send acopy toyour desk? 

The coupon will bring 

it. Without the 

least obligation. 















~ ‘Acme is thé world’s 
\ largest. company special- 

zizing exclusively in visible record 

equipment. Offices in principal cities. 


“ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 
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ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY F. 2-28 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


You maysend me your book CC You may send your nearest 
Profitable Business Control’’ representative to see me 


ia Please write me concerning 
your system for handling. records. 





NAME 





FIRM NAME. 





CITY STATE 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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An Open 
President 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


HIS business magazine consistently tries to 

avoid political discussion. Fortunately, there 
is no business party in American politics and no 
business bloc. Nevertheless, in attempting to fore- 
cast business developments, the forecaster inevitably 
reflects that this is a “Presidential year’—and in 
Presidential years it is often taken for granted that 
business is likely to suffer depression. 

If business be depressed, all America.is depressed. 
Business is the process of supplying human life with 
its material necessities and comforts; and when 
business suffers, there is no section of the com- 
munity that does not suffer. 

Many thousands of business leaders in America 
had hoped that the traditional “Presidential year” 
unsettlement could this time be avoided. 

You, Mr. President, dashed those hopes to the 
ground. 

It was your right to do so and your course is 
beyond criticism. Nevertheless, by eliminating your- 
self as a possible candidate, you opened the way for 
another “old-fashioned political campaign.” 


REAT executives are not necessarily super- 

men. They need not—cannot—know every- 
thing. But they must know*how to apply all avail- 
able knowledge to the solution of world problems. 
They must have a temperament which cannot be 
stampeded and they must be free from the sort of 
egotism which distorts the vision and makes per- 
spective impossible. This was the combination of 
qualities which we found in you, Mr. President. 


But we discovered you, Mr. President, by acci- 
dent. Much as the Nation may have longed for 
just your type of leadership, there was little likeli- 
hood of our finding it in the ordinary course of 
politics. 

Electors in a Nation so great as ours have little 
opportunity to choose a President in the same com- 
monsense way in which they choose their public 
servants outside the political field—their restaura- 
teurs, their barbers, their plumbers. In National 
elections, our voters have frequently voted in the 
dark. 


Your record during your first three years in office 
so commended itself to voters, that they elected you 
by an overwhelming majority, and doubtless would 
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Letter to 
Coolidge 


have continued you in office had you ‘not willed 
otherwise. 

Frankly, some of your policies gave us grave 
concern. We seemed at times to be drifting into 
very serious difficulties—in Nicaragua, for instance, 


in China, in Mexico. When we learned, however, . 


that you were giving these crises your personal at- 
tention, we of the business world breathed more 
easily. 


ga could have dreamed one year ago that we 
could have reached such friendly relations with 
Mexico as we are enjoying to-day. A year ago we 
were on the point of severing all relations with that 
country. The course seemed logical enough, but 
the situation demanded something more than literal 
logic. It demanded sympathetic understanding. It 
demanded not mere political ingenuity but commer- 
cial, financial, social and all-around human. wisdom. 
You found such wisdom, Mr. President, in one of 
America’s most distinguished business minds. And 
when that wisdom was applied to the seemingly 
hopeless Mexican tangle, the seemingly impossible 
began to happen. 

This is just one outstanding example of the policy 
of commonsense which has inspired such confidence 
in your Administration among the business men of 


the United States, and apparently equal confidence . 


among the rank and file of the electorate. Everyone . 
believes in such methods, and if this were the settled 

policy of any political party, that party could count 

upon such support from the voters that a Presiden- 

tial election would not be likely to alarm capital and 

check the steady flow of our economic life. 


UT the ways of politics are often difficult for 
the business man to understand. 

Business invariably seeks the ablest leadership 
obtainable. Political parties, on the other hand, fre- 
quently reject ability out of regard for other con- 
siderations which seem totally irrelevant to the 
business mind. The availability of a candidate, it 
would seem, may depend upon what State he lives 
in or what church he habitually attends. 

It is unthinkable that the voters of America do 
not want the ablest leadership obtainable. But they 
know of no formula by which such leadership can 
be secured. The formula set forth by the Consti- 
tution having been discarded, the momentous busi- 
ness of selecting a Chief Magistrate has sometimes 
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been confused with the emotional exercise of honor- 
ing a National Hero. 

More recently, however, the voters have signfied 
unmistakably that they prefer an executive with 
commonsense. But the political machinery is not 
set to guarantee that character of candidate. It is 
significant that in their hero-worship our people laid 
down one reservation: their heroes must not stay in 
office more than two terms; yet this attitude did not 
apply so forcibly to an executive whom they elected 
and learned to admire for his coolness. 

It was you, Mr. President, who would not permit 
them to violate their tradition. By so doing you 
have destroyed some of the confidence with which 
business men looked forward to 1928. But, by the 
same act, you have made yourself the freest politi- 
cal leader in America to-day. 


OU are under no political obligations to any- 
body. You can exercise untrammeled com- 
monsense. If, out of your own rich experience, you 
see the Nation in danger of taking any unwise step, 
you can advise it of its danger and everyone will 
know that you have no ulterior motive. 

Had you wished, doubtless you could have named 
your successor. By eliminating yourself so long 
before the primaries, you made it plain that you 
would not pursue any such course. By your com- 
plete refusal to pull any political strings, by your 


.full release of even the members of your own Cab- 


inet to seek the nomination which you yourself 
might have had by acclamation, you are now abso- 
lutely free to play the part of disinterested coun- 
sellor and to give to the voters of America, without 
laying yourself open to the remotest suspicion of 
selfish motive, any advice which you may realize 


they need. 


What we do need, what we do want is that the 
policy of commonsense shall be continued, and we 
call upon you to do what lies within your power to 
help us towards that end. We do not want dicta- 
tion, but we do want information. 

We, as voters, are not sure which of the potential 
candidates would be most likely to give us the kind 
of Administration you have given us. You know 
the caliber of statesmanship these men have shown. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, in fact, that you 
have formed a very definite opinion as to just which 
person is best qualified to become the next President 
of the United States. 

Why not give us the benefit of your opinion, Mr. 
President ? 

The welfare of America for four years will de- 
pend largely upon our having a completely capable 
Chief Executive. We do not ask you to raise even 
your little finger to foist any candidate upon the 
Convention. All we ask is that you give us the best 
advice which you are capable of giving, that you tell 
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us if there is a man who impresses you as likely to 
prove more capable than any other of carrying out 
a policy of commonsense. 

Is it Mr. Hoover? Is it Mr. Mellon? 
it be Dwight W. Morrow? 


A DMITTEDLY, until recent years the very fact 
that a man was associated with big~ business 
enterprises aufomatically eliminated him from con- 
sideration for the Presidency. But there is no reason 
to believe that that situation exists to-day. One 
of the outstanding social phenomena of modern 
America is the growing confidence in our industrial 
leaders and the growing distrust of self-seeking 
politicians and demagogues. 

Whether you give the people the benefit of your 
advice or not, the nomination will be dictated. 
Either the voters at large will tell the Convention 
whom to nominate, or the Convention will dictate to 
the people as to the man for whom they shall vote. 

Where there is sufficient public sentiment for any 
particular candidate, the Convention will respect 
that sentiment. 

There is no law, Mr. President, which forbids a 
Chief Executive to advise the Nation at such a time 
as this. Neither is there any political tradition 
against it. The tradition is against his dictating 
the nomination or using his political power in any 
way in behalf of the candidate of his choice. 

That you will not do, we know. But we urge you, 
in the interest of clearer, better-informed political 
thinking throughout America and the perpetuation 
of the principle of commonsense in statesmanship, 
not to wait silently until an uninformed public dic- 
tates a nomination to the Convention or a perplexed 
Convention foists a candidate upon the electorate. 


Or may 


ape voters know to-day which of the various 
candidates is most capable of carrying out wise 
policies and the coming campaign, if it is like other 
Presidential campaigns, will not inform them but 
will leave them all the more confused. 

If you speak now, Mr. President, this will not 
be like other campaigns. It will be less disturbing 
to business and employment and to the people as a 
whole during its progress and will hold more prom- 
ise of bringing a result conducive to our national 
wellbeing. 

To attain such momentous ends, we beg you to 
give us the benefit of your co-operation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Yours very respectfully 
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Voter: “But, Mr. President, I’d rather have a suggestion from you than 


dictation from him” 
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DOZEN men, all students of 
politics, several of them 

nationally-known writers, sat 
‘under a cloud of smoke at luncheon 
in’ Washington recently and tried to 
find the answer to the foremost in- 
terrogation of the hour: Who will be 


the next President of the United 
States? 






in 


‘'w “Let’s try the composite method,” 


one proposed. “Whose setting most 
nearly embodies the strong points in 


iithe.-situations of all the candidates 
; aed “prospects ?’ ” 


‘€ was found one man has mest 


t odt ‘the ‘strong points; whereupon all 


> 5 agreed that, 
4 (out, this'‘man was the “best bet.” 


with Calvin Coolidge 


“Components of ‘the picture may 
S hanige before November, but the 
‘changes are ‘not likely ‘to . disturb 
‘greatly the reflection of type. And 
the: ‘type reflected by .:the’. present 


| ‘jline-up is that of the business ‘man. 


Melt ‘all the actual and prospective 
candidates into a composite: whole, 
‘allowing each ‘the weight -of his pres- 
ent importance, and you have a fig- 
ufe of ‘the seasoned business man of 
the typical American genre. The 
type reflected is accentuated when 
‘Republicans alone enter into the pic- 
ture. 


Many Precedents 
for Rich Executive 


This is something new and it may 
be significant. 


Business man types rarely have 
been prominent as Presidential can- 
didates. It is questionable if the 
country ever had a business man 


erit “prospects” 


‘be more than a business man. 





Herbert 
* Hoover 


By Aaron H. Ulm 


President, though we have had Presi- 
dents who possessed good acumen 
for business. Among these was 
George Washington, as distinctly but 
not so conspicuously a business man 
type as he was a soldier or statesman. 
Washington is the only millionaire 
who was ever at the head of the Fed- 
eral establishment. 


Hence there is excellent precedent, 
insofar as there is any at all, for 
having for President a person who 
is both a business man and a million- 
aire. It is probable that the next 
President will be both. But he may 
be only a business man or a business 


‘man type. All the signs portend that 


he-will be at least the last, for nearly 


‘every man who is entitled to major 


place’'in a composite picture of pres- 
is that or better. 
The next President no doubt will 
No 
man with prestige gained in private 
life alone has ever attained the 
Presidency. There is a tradition that 
a candidate of a major political party 
for the country’s highest office must 
have a public record as a holder of 
lesser civil office or as a soldier. The 
realm of business in this country has 
not been so prolific of such records 
as have been the professional realms, 
notably that of the law, and even, in 
recent times, journalism. 

But traditions do not hold on for- 
ever. Students of American politics 
rather generally agree that a military 
record alone, no matter how good it 
be, is not as sufficient for advance- 





esident 


ment to the Presidency as it was in 
the times of Taylor or Grant or even 
that of Roosevelt. Conversely records 
outside of public stations, or within 
the widening zone wherein private 
activity partakes of big public ser- 
vice, count for more than ever be- 
fore. 

It is not beyond the possible that 
the Presidential candidate of a major 
political party this year will be a man 
who has never held any public office. 
But he could be only a man with a 
record of big and creditable achieve- 
ment in the business world; one with 
a private record partaking of large 
public service and :a_ background of 
experience proving fitness for man- 
aging what in many respects is the 
biggest corporation in the world—the 
United States Government. 


Politicians May Ignore 
the Changed Conditions 


In previewing the Presidential 
campaign it is well to keep such 
changes in mind. They are often 
cverlooked, pretendedly at least, . by 
the politicians, who resent change; 
for nothing so threatens the hold of 
those in charge as changes in the es- 
sentials of their trade. 

These changes are adding to the 
business man segment of capable poli- 
ticians and that of true statesmen. 
While the lawyer-politician may hold 
his own, the lawyer-statesman of big 
proportions is receding. Charles 


Evans Hughes, now withdrawn from 
politics, may be almost the last of his 
kind. Scarcely more than one of the 
kind now stands out in Congress, 
where in times past the lawyer-states- 
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Business Man 
Statesman or 
a Millionaire 4 


man type of public man usually held 
most of the conspicuous places of 
leadership. 

Congress still is manned in great 
part by lawyers. But most of them 
are of the pure politician or of the 
business-lawyer types. With the ex- 
ception of William E. Borah, none 
is a lawyer-statesman after the pat- 
tern of old. Only one of that type, 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, 
is now in the President’s Cabinet, 
and, with Hughes out of the running, 
not one is to-day a major figure in 
the Presidential campaign line-up. 

An aspect of this trend is reflected 
in an anecdote told about Calvin 
Coolidge by Judson C. Welliver, the 





distinguished journalist who for sev- 
eral years was 
attached to the 
White House 
staff. 

“Tl not return 
to the practice of 
“edi law when I leave 
the White House,” 
Welliver quotes 
Borah Coolidge ashaving 
said in conversation. “For one rea- 

son, I am not enough of a lawyer.” 
Lawyers who as such might attain 
large proportions as public men are 
now engaged too much as a rule in 
business practice to have time for 
building up identities as statesmen. 
This may be an effect of modern-day 
business evolution, which has had a 
contrary effect on the business-man- 
in-public-life equation. The complexi- 
ties and manifold relationships of 
commerce and industry are providing 





important elements of training for 
public life—elements that are more 
ponderable than are ones identified 
solely with law or traditional state- 
craft. And the efficiency of modern 
business organization is freeing for 
active public service an increasing 
number of big-calibred leaders of the 
business man type. 


There is another change. When 
Alexander Hamilton rested his politi- 
cal strength on support from the 
“mercantile interests’ the propor- 
tion of the country’s population en- 
gaged in business was small. This 
may have had something to do with 
the fall of the Federalist party. Even 
the Republican party’s traditional 
friendliness towards business in more 
recent times was not because of the 
numerical ascendancy of the voters 
to which it thus directly appealed. 
But friendliness towards business 
now may attract immense numbers 
of voters. 


“Corporations first” was a domi- 
nant slogan when Congress pro- 
ceeded recently to cut taxes. There 
were several reasons for this—one 

- the fact that hold- 
ers of corporation 
securities nownum- 
ber millions. As a 
group of voters 
they compare nu- 
merically with far- 
mers or skilled 
workers. 

All large voting 
blocs are in much 
part mythical, but 
the existence of a potential investor- 
bloc comprising huge numbers is 
bound to have its effect on the funda- 
mental trends of politics. For one 
thing it tends to take the taint of lack 
of fitness for the country’s highest 
office off men of the business man 
type. 

Another development is probably 
more ponderable. This is the extra- 
ordinary advance of co-operative or- 
ganization in the business and indus- 
trial worlds. 


A provocation of this development 
is politics, but its potentialities in a 
Presidential campaign are at present 
vague. However, in numbers alone, 
the scores of organizations which 
now head up in inclusive bodies like 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce represent a strength which, 
fully marshalled, might decide a 
Presidential contest. It is a force 
which may count notably, but in a 
free-masonry sort of way only, in 
the pending campaign. 

From the precincts of that force 
come the chairmen of the national 
committees of both of the big par- 
ties—each of the chairmen being an 
outstanding business man. Seventy- 
five per cent. or more of the funds 
each of their committees will raise 
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for campaign expenses this year will 
come from the same precincts. 


“Business men could stall either of 


the big party organizations by merely 
going on a strike as to campaign 
contributions,” said a student of this 
phase of politics recently. 


But the big party organizations 
won't be stalled this year. Rarely 


have these organizations, as entities, 
been more apparently secure from 


disruptive revolts from within or de- 
structive attacks from without. This 
should make for confidence—it cer- 
tainly should lessen the fears that are 
rooted in the uncertainties of Presi- 
dential years. 

For those uncertainties—meaning 
ones having to do with business con- 
ditions affected by politics—arise not 
so much from fear of one political 
party being overturned by another as 
from the danger of the parties them- 
selves being overturned from within 
or without, for the inclination of 
every old political organization is to 
avoid uncertain innovations, to dodge 
whatever threatens serious disturb- 
ances—blandly to play safe. By 
overturnings from within are meant 
the sort of revolt sometimes achieved 
and always threatened by William 
Jennings Bryan. Those from with- 
out are the sort associated with the 
Greenbacker, the Populist, the Bull 
Moose and the Robert M. La Fol- 
lette traditions. 

There is little 
likelihood of a radi- 
cal revolt within 
either of the old 
parties with respect 
to equations of 
prime importance 

- to business. There 
may be as to pro- 
hibition, or religion, 

or the farm 
problem ; but 
none will be 
of great sig- 
nificance ec- 
onomically. 

Cross-fire 
Young attack, as 
from a strong third party, of force 
sufficient to disturb the normal politi- 
cal balance, is even less probable. A 
third party of some kind comes for- 
ward in nearly every Presidential 
campaign. But third parties do not 
take root and blossom overnight. The 
principal item of change—leadership 
—is scarce. 

Bryan and La Follette are without 
successors. Either party revolt from 
within or attack on the old parties 
from without may be revived around 
Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska, or Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho. It would be animated by 
agrarian discontent in the Middle 
West and it might disturb the bal- 
ances between the old parties. 
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But neither Norris nor Borah is a 
Bryan or La Follette; they are in- 
surgents and not revolutionists. The 
Norris-Borah movement as it has 
shaped up recently is not overtoned 
with notes of fanatical radicalisms, 
as was the La Follette adventure of 
four years ago. It would be impos- 
sible for those directing it to agree 
on a complete program. Curiously, 
it is pitched against the prospective 
Presidential candidate who is most 
nearly in harmony with the move- 
ment’s tenets. This man is Frank O. 
Lowden, whose candidacy for the 
Republican nomination is propelled 
largely by agricultural elements which 
favor the McNary-Haugen plan of 
dealing with the farm problem. 

Lowden, though a lawyer, is a 
business man type, even a Big Busi- 
ness Man type. It was as such that 
he entered politics, directly from the 
avenues of Big Business, and the 
designation is sustained by his record 
in office as a member of Congress 
and as a business man Governor of 
Illinois. 

In Lowden’s shadow as a Presi- 
dential “prospect” stands Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes. A firm 
supporter of his fellow-Illinoisan, 
Dawes looms somewhat larger than 
Lowden in the picture as it stands 
to-day. The bulk of Lowden’s fol- 
lowing, with additional support, is 
expected to go to Dawes in case Low- 
den fails in the convention. Dawes 
is on good terms with the agricul- 
tural factions lined up for Lowden. 
He is credited with being for the 
McNary-Haugen “heresy.” If so, it 
is the only “heretical” taint upon him, 
barring a penchant for performing in 
spectacular ways. 

Although in his early manhood a 
lawyer, Dawes is predominantly a 
business man, a financier, and one 
who has superb instinct for the sub- 
tleties of practical politics, in which 
he has exercised an active hand since 
the Bryan-McKinley campaign of 
1896. He probably knows crowd 
psychology better than any other liv- 
ing American. 


Practical Politics 
Not Hoover’s Forte 


Instinct for practical politics is 
not so pronounced in Herbert 
Hoover, the apparently foremost 
member of the trio of leading Re- 
publican “prospects.” Hoover, how- 
ever, has learned much about politics 
since 1920, when he knew so little 
about it that he set going some 
ghosts which may haunt him in 1928. 
Hoover knows crowd psychology, as 
evidenced by the popularity achieved 
by him as Food Administrator—the 
war job which had the worst of 
crowd risks. 

Whether he will make good use 
of what he has learned about politics 
and what he knows about crowds in 


Publicity 


HE terms “publicity man” 
and “press agent” seem sy- 
nonymous to many business 

men. They are not in reality. 

The press agent exploits some 
enterprise which sometimes does not 
deserve to be ex- 
ploited. Many a 
stunt has been 
profitable to the 
press agent’s cli- 
ents. Even be- 
fore Anna Held’s 
milk baths, and 
the frequent loss 

2 of Lillian Rus- 
sell’s diamonds there were press 
agents. P. T. Barnum was a born 
press agent. 

Publicity emerged from the realm 
of press agentry during the war. 
Liberty Loan drives, food and fuel 
conservation campaigns and other 
national work required publicity and 
obtained results which helped to win 
the war. 

The success attained by publicity 
awoke business men to the possibility 
of such service in merchandising and 
industry. Financial institutions were 
the first to see that news to give out 
might be profitable. Instead of let- 
ting their officials talk haphazardly, 
their pubiicity was thereafter pre- 
pared by a trained man. 

Publicity has nothing to do with 
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tricks or hoaxes. Every industry 
has news. Reporters cannot be ex- 
pected to have the special knowledge 
to be able to report accurately these 
technical events without considerable 
research. Here enters the publicity 
man. 

Industry has nothing to conceal ; it 
needs no sensations ; newspapers can- 
not help the sale of its products—that 
job is left for advertising. But in- 
dustry is concerned to see that what 
is printed is correct. 

It is not alone necessary that a 
company build a good product, adver- 
tise and sell it. The public to-day 
wants to know what is back of the 
product. How is the company man- 
aged? How does it treat its em- 
ployees? What is its financial posi- 
tion? Of what good is it to com- 
munity and society? 

Here publicity enters. It tells of 
these things and creates goodwill. 
Publicity paves the way for adver- 
tising and sales. The customer 
knows beforehand the standing of 
the company, and is more receptive. 

The world is coming to see that 
the publicity man has work to do that 
no one elsé can do quite so well. 
Cities employ him; there is a pub- 
licity man at the news helm of all 
utilities; and at Washington many 
departments of government have 
found his services of unlimited value. 








moving towards the Presidency is 
another matter. Hoover still main- 
tains a rather naive attitude towards 
the practicalities of the great Ameri- 
can game, in the playing of which all 
the other “prospects” are adepts. 
But he has behind him the biggest 
purely business man following that, 
as such, has ever supported a man 
for a Presidential nomination. And 
he is the most complete business man 
type that has ever ioomed largely in 
a Presidential campaign perspective. 

It is the opinion of most well- 
informed observers at this moment 
that Hoover will lead the Republican 
field in the pre-convention campaign. 

Aside from Hoover, Dawes and 
Lowden, there isn’t a Republican 
“prospect” at present—assuming, of 
course, that Coolidge and Hughes 
are out of it—who is likely to com- 
mand enough convention strength to 
make his nomination feasible except 
in case of a deadlock. And the final 
action of a deadlocked political con- 
vention, depending as it does on 
maneuvers such as are carried on in 
smoke-filled rooms after midnight, is 
not pre-viewable. 

But this can be said: Only under 
circumstances so extreme as to be 
wholly improbable can an outright 
“dark horse” candidate come out of 
a Republican convention where the 


majority rule prevails. And a com- 
promise candidate of either of the 
big parties is invariably a “regular.” 

It is much easier for a “dark- 
horse” or a tail-ender at the start to 
emerge as a nominee from a Demo- 
cratic national convention, where 
the two-thirds and unit rules prevail. 
And the situation here seems to be 
that of “dark horses,” or principally 
“favorite sons” against one formid- 
able candidate for the nomination. 
That one is, of course, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, a 
business type. 

Among the possibly successful 
“dark horses” or “favorite sons” are 
several who are distinguished largely 
as business successes—men like Ed- 
ward T. Meredith, the Iowa pub- 
lisher ; Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of the General Electric 
Company; and Evans Woollen, the 
Indiana banker. 

Hence, insofar as individual “pros- 
pects” go, there is nothing which 
should be particularly discomfiting to 
business in the Presidential campaign 
outlook. For the outlook is that a 
man of good training and “regular” 
views on most questions, and in sym- 
pathy with the prevailing media of 
progress, will be the next President- 

His name? 

That is for the voters. 
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Hole in Ground 


that grew to 


100 Millions 


By William A. 


FEW months ago a nationally 
A known real estate bond house 

announced at its New York 
headquarters a first mortgage bond 
issue of six and a half million dol- 
lars. It was to be used to finance a 
fifty-two story office building on the 
site of the old Manhattan Storage 
and Warehouse Company at 42d 
Street and Lexington Avenue, and 
work on the structure was well under 
way. 

Owing to the large sum involved 
and the somewhat spotty condition of 
the real estate bond market, it was 
felt that some time might be required 
to place the bonds in the hands of 
the investing public. There was no 
doubt of the security—it had been 
appraised by experts at approximately 
double the amount of the total issue 
—but the company made all the usual 
plans for a lengthy and thorough sell- 
ing campaign. 

Then the subscription books were 
opened, and 48 hours later the entire 
six and a half million dollars worth 
of bonds had been taken. More than 
that, by the time notice to this effect 
had been completely circulated the 
issue had been over-subscribed sev- 
eral million dollars. Investment ex- 
perts explained the rapidity of the 
sale with the laconic statement that 
“it was a Chanin job.” 

New York takes the Chanins for 
granted to-day, but back of that 
record-breaking vote of confidence 
in two young engineers is a story of 
personal achievement which may well 
be regarded as the fore-runner of a 
new cycle of success in the United 
States. It is particularly noteworthy 
at a time when many critics of the 
“hard-boiled” school are challenging 
the spread of spiritual forces in 
American industry. 

Heretofore men who have climbed 
to the top in almost any line of busi- 
ness have found it necessary to de- 


McGarry 


vote, almost without ex- 
ception, about twenty years 
to the process. But the 
two men in this case have 
been operating on their own 
account for only a little more 
than eight years. In that time, 
with an advanced doctrine of 
human happiness as the foun- 
dation of all their efforts, they 
have made progress that seems 
incredible when measured by 
old-fashioned standards. 

Irwin S. Chanin is the chief 
figure in the story. On May 
17, 1919, a few weeks after he 
had been discharged from 
military service and at the age 
of 26, he started operations on 
the building of two one-family 
dwellings at Bensonhurst, 
Brooklyn. His capital con- 
sisted of a few hundred dol- 
lars, and a firm belief that an 
entirely new set of economic 
conditions had developed in 
the United States. 








Dispel Discontent 


ENRY FORD’S 

method is to “boil 
out the dross.” Not so 
the Chanins. They have 
based their remarkable 
construction organization 
on the spirit of content 
rather than discontent. 
The result is they have 
no job slackers. Their 
main difficulty, according 
to Irwin S. Chanin in this 
interview, is to prevent 
people from doing too 
much work. 













' The Chanins put 
the last rivet in a 
skyscraper hotel 


Before the building had gone be- 
yond the stage of a hole in the ground, 
all of Mr. Chanin’s capital been ex- 
hausted. When he had _noth- 
ing more to invest on his own 
hook he went to a banker and ex- 
hibited his plans for the dwelling. 
Externally it was similar to other 
one-family houses then under con- 
struction, but in the interior Mr. 
Chanin had combined the resources 
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of the artist and engineer to provide 
for new comforts and conveniences. 

On the strength of this showing— 
plus the excavation work under way 
—the banker financed the operation. 
It was completed and sold, and 
Chanin started work on two more 
dwellings. Later he built four, and 
then eight. In a little more than a 
year he formed the Chanin Construc- 
tion Company, and Henry I. Chanin 
—still partly incapacitated as a result 
of war injuries—joined his brother in 
the enterprise. 

By that time the disastrous days of 
1920-1921 had arrived, and real es- 
tate operations in most parts of the 
copititry: came to a standstill. But 
even while entire rows of dwellings 
outwardly similar in the same neigh- 
borhood and at approximately the 
same price stood vacant and un- 
salable, the Chanins continued to 
build and sell in ever increasing vol- 
ume. One reason was that every new 
operation marked some improvement 
over the last. Another was that the 
Chanin method of dealing with em- 
ployees resulted in a tremendous 
saving in time. 


Grew During Slump 


The record of their expansion 
sounds unbelievable when reduced to 
figures. In the eight and one-half 
years since the first dwelling was 
started the Chanins have put up 140 
structures of varying sizes and de- 
scriptions. This list includes eight 
theatres, one of which broke all rec- 
ords for speed by going up in 77 
working days. The Roxy Theatre, 


said to be the largest and finest in the 
world, was one of this group. There 
were also many loft and office build- 
ings, and a thirty-story hotel—the 
Lincoln—now nearing completion. 
In New York banking and real 
estate circles it is estimated that prop- 





erty worth more than one hundred 
million dollars is controlled and oper- 
ated by the Chanin brothers. The 
figure is given for what it may be 
worth as an indication of their 
phenomenal commercial progress. 
Certainly their holdings rank well up 
among the leaders in New York 
realty ownership, since the Roxy 
Theatre is the only operation they 
have had in recent years for other 
than their own account. 


Money Used as a Tool 


But you cannot get the Chanins to 
talk of their achievements in terms 
of money, because they have per- 
sistently refused to believe it is any- 
thing more than a tool. Viewing it in 
that light, the brothers have attained 
a capital turnover which probably 
breaks all records for any industry, 
let alone construction. 

This is all the more remarkable 
when it is stated that speculation, 
which usually plays a very large part 
in anything relating to real estate, has 
no part whatever in their plan of 
operation. When the Chanins seemed 
to have been taking chances in many 
of the innovations marking virtually 
everything they have ever tackled, 
they were actually operating on defi- 
nite knowledge acquired by means 
that were available to everybody. 

This is well illustrated by the story 
of their latest enterprise—the fifty- 
two story building to go up at 42d 
Street and Lexington Avenue. It 
represents one of the most exhaustive 
studies ever made of a building pro- 
ject—a study that occupied all the 
time the Chanins could spare to it 
for eighteen months before they had 
determined to go ahead. Virtually 
the whole Grand Central area was 
included in this survey. In addition, 
the brothers made visits themselves 
or sent representatives to study 
modern buildings in other cities be- 
fore completing their plans. 


Decisions Made Far Ahead 


“We do not have any decisions to 
make after a building is started,” said 
Irwin S. Chanin, in explaining how 
various construction records were 
made, “‘because we make them in ad- 
vance. We are compelled to do this. 
Our business has been growing so 
rapidly that without an organization 
capable of grasping ideas quickly and 
making foolproof plans, we should 
be swamped. Therefore we deter- 
mine before starting work many 
things that ordinarily might be left 
for later decision.” 

It might be well at this point to 
note that speed in construction is a 
conscious keynote of the Chanin 
policy, and to trace its origin. Mr. 
Chanin got his first experience with 
rush building work during the war. 
He was born in New York and 
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worked with his father while still a 
youth as a painter and interior deco- 
rator before he determined to. be- 
come an engineer. By working over- 
time he obtained funds to enter 
Cooper Union, from which he was 
graduated in 1915. He was in city 
construction service in Philadelphia 
when the war started. Because of his 
technical training he was assigned to 
the Chemical Warfare Service and 
put to work, as a lieutenant, directing 
the construction of buildings for mili- 
tary purposes. 


Traced Their Supplies 


Long before he had gone into busi- 
ness for himself the idea had oc- 
curred to Mr. Chanin that a great 
deal of the high cost of construction 
work was due to the delay which had 
become a chronic evil of the industry. 
Going at this problem with the scien- 
tific precision of the engineer, he 
came to the conclusion that more time 
should be devoted to preliminary 
studies and planning in order to obvi- 
ate later delays. The Royal Theatre 
—put up in 77 days—marked the 
crowning achievement of this policy. 

“A great deal more time was spent 
in the planning than in the actual con- 
struction,” says Mr. Chanin. “But 
after work started we took no chances 
on having our perfect co-ordination 
destroyed. When there was any 
doubt whatever about the delivery of 
materials required from other cities 
we sent representatives to ride the 
freight cars to New York, keeping 
us advised of the movement of our 
supplies. The expense of this process 
was considerably less than the cost of 
capital ordinarily tied up in delays.” 

In Mr. Chanin’s opinion, however, 
this plan is capable of its maximum 
development only because of the 
human relations on which it depends. 
Years ago he came to the conclusion 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OBERT E. M. COWIE, presi- 

dent of the American Railway 
Express Company, recently told the 
following story to show how we 
have progressed : 

About 90 years 
ago a literary so- 
ciety in a small 
and deeply reli- 
gious Pennsylvan- 
ia town decided 
to debate the 
question: “Are 

Railroads Practi- 
cal?” They expected to attract a 
large audience and asked permission 
to use the. schoolhouse, to which the 
School Board replied, after a great 
deal of deliberation: 

“If the society wanted to use the 
schoolhouse to debate some decent 
moral question, we should cheerfully 
give the use of it. But such a thing 
as a railroad is wicked as well as 
absurd. If God had wanted human 
beings to travel at the fearful rate of 
speed of seven miles an hour, he 
would clearly have foretold it by his 
prophets. But since nothing is said 
about it in His Holy Writ, it is plain- 
ly an invention of the devil to lead 
immortal souls to hell. Hence, we 
must refuse the use of the school- 
house.” 





DWARD W. DECKER, presi- 

dent of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, addressing 
a group of life insurance presidents, 
related a story' of the exigencies 
caused by financial panics, particular- 
ly an incident he knew of in the 
panic of 1883. 


A man named Thomas was pretty 
hard up and managed to survive only 
by owing as many people as he could 
and never telling anyone whom he 
was borrowing from to keep from 
going under. He was delighted when 
he could borrow some money and he 
rarely missed a chance of making a 
touch. 


One day he learned that an old 
German at Mendota, Minnesota, had 
saved quite a little money. Tom 
hitched up a spanking span of horses 
to a fine rig—he had it polished extra 
when he was hard up, so he could 
borrow more. After he got started, he 
found that the German lived on the 
other side of the Minnesota river. 
There was no bridge, but there did 
happen to be a ferry. He hailed the 
man on the ferry, who proved to be 
an Irishman, smoking a pipe. He 
called out: 

“Hustle 
across.” 


“Have you got any money?” 
“Not much. But never mind the 


back, I want to get 


Even the self-made man may make a 
poor showing if he doesn’t make himself 
agreeable. 








money, I want you to get me across.” 

The old Irishman looked at the 
impecunious financier and asked 
quizzically : 

“Have you got any collateral?” 

“Never mind my collateral, I want 
to get across. Hurry back and take 
me over.” 

The Irishman took a couple more 
puffs on his pipe, took another look 
at Tom, and said: 

“T’ll tell you, my friend, if you 
have no money and you have no col- 
lateral, it don’t make any difference 
which side of the river you are on.” 


EORGE F. BAKER, Jr., only 
son of the dean of America’s 
bankers, attends to business, but he 
likes also to go off yachting, hunting, 
etc., often in com- 
pany with his wife 
and family of two 
girls and two 
boys. 
“How d’ye do? 
My, you are look- 
ing radiantly 
healthy! What a 
glorious complex- 
ion you have!” a friend greeted him 
a few days ago. 

“That’s just the trouble,” respond- 
ed Mr. Baker, rather dejectedly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ve been trying to convince my 
colleagues at the bank that I need 
to go away for a little vacation but 
they tell me to take a look in a mirror 
—and then to forget about any vaca- 
tion. It’s tough.” 


H J. LEONARD, president of 
e the F. B. Stearns Company, 
whose Stearns-Knight cars range in 
price from only a few thousand dol- 
lars to five figures, 
tells how one of 
his keen-minded, 
ready-witted deal- 
ers won a buyer 
by using two sen- 
tences. 
The _ prospect 
had hummed and 
hawed a good deal 
and finally remarked as he moved 








“The —————,.” mentioning an- 
other high-priced car, “is becoming 
popular. You see it everywhere.” 


“You see Fords everywhere, too. 
I thought you wanted something 
better than ordinary—a car you 
wouldn’t see everywhere,” comment- 
ed the dealer. 
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The prospect stopped, paused, 
then: 
oF do its 
And the sale was closed there and 
then. 


ARRY GORDON SELF- 
RIDGE, the greatest retail 
merchant of London, was born in 
Ripon, Wisconsin, in 1864. His 
— mother, widowed 
when he was but 
a small boy, was 
a school teacher. 
Together they 
built many air 
castles and most 
of them have 
come true. 

He went to 
work when he was sixteen for 
Marshall Field & Company in Chi- 
cago. He rose rapidly and by 
the time he was twenty-six he was a 
partner, managing the retail store 
and making it one of the largest and 
most attractive dry goods stores in 
the world. 

One day Marshall Field walked 
through the store and stopping a 
cash boy asked him how much he 
was paid. 

“Four dollars a week,” the lad 
proudly replied. 

“Why, when I was your age I only 
got that much a month.” 

“Well,” said the little shaver, not 
the least impressed by the dignity of 
the merchant prince, “most likely 
that was all you were worth.” The 
boy was Selfridge. His quick retort 


impressed his employer and gave him 
his start. 


6¢T‘EW industrial executives 

really know what they have 
on their premises,” says Fred S. 
Olson, president of The American 
Appraisal Company. 

“It is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for our appraisers to discover 
items the existence of which had been 
forgotten.” 

Mr. Olson tells of a gruesome inci- 
dent which occurred during the in- 
spection of a manufacturing plant so 
vast it had tunnels and subterranean 
chambers. 

“Our men were making their usual 
detailed inspection, and in tracing a 
line of power piping through an un- 
frequented recess in the sub-cellar 
their flashlights revealed the figure of 
aman. He was dead and evidently 
the body had been lying there for 
many years, for it was covered with 
a heavy pall of dust. 

“We do not uncover similar mys- 
teries in many plants but the amount 
of unlisted or forgotten property that 
we found is frequently amazing.” 

Moral: Find out what you have. 
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No immediate prospect of a credit shortage for trade and industry— 
Smaller gold output may present future problem 


By George E. Roberts 


Vice-President, National City Bank of New York 


E are hearing a great deal 

these days about gold ex- 

ports. For a while, we 
were thought to be accumulating 
rather too much of the world’s supply 
of about nine billion dollar’s worth of 
the yellow metal. With over half of 
, it in our possession, we were afraid 
that such tremendous gold reserves 
might bring on an orgy of inflation, 
while other countries, whose stocks 
were accordingly depleted, were suf- 
fering from contraction of their 
credit structures. But of late, since 
the Federal Reserve System has been 
inclined to favor a distribution of our 
gold holdings, we face the other an- 
gle of the problem—the angle of how 
we are going to meet a credit situa- 
tion here at home built up as a 
result of these accumulated reserves. 

At the same time, although this is 
the problem of a more remote future, 
with the normal expansion of world 
business ahead of us in the face of a 
diminishing supply of gold, how we 
are going to meet the present require- 
ment of gold reserves as a basis of 
bank credit, without lowering the 
present scale of commodity prices, is 
also something that we shall eventu- 
ally have to consider. 

To off-set the effect of a $151,000,- 
000 net loss in gold stock in 1927 
through exports during the closing 
months of the year, the Federal Re- 
serve System increased its purchase 
of bills and securities by $384,000,000 
during Nevem- 





GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, National City Bank 
of New York 


affected the local situation credit- 
wise. And, of course, with another 
twenty-five per cent. to go before 
reaching the legal limit of 40 per 
cent.—the deadline we should not 
get too near to—we can lose still 
more gold following that policy with- 


out appreciable loss of present avail- 
able credit. 

But if our gold exports should get 
beyond that point, there would have 
to be curtailment of credit here 
somewhere, generally felt in specu- 
lative markets first, such as the in- 
vestment market with reduced loans 
on securities, because the credit 
needs of normal trade and industry 
come first. In view of the conserv- 
ative policy of business leaders dur- 
ing the past few years—with result- 
ing low inventories and little specu- 
lation in commodities which have 
remained low in price—the increased 
supply of credit here due to increased 
gold stocks has been employed in 
real estate development and specula- 
tion in stocks and bonds, which ac- 
counts for so much activity n those 
markets. 

Consequently, any increased need 
of credit for our commercial interests 
or any curtailment of credit as the re- 
sult of further gold exports will be 
reflected first in those quarters, so 
that whatever the financial outlook 
may be for the realtors and operators 
in securities, there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of credit short- 
age for financing trade and industry. 
On the contrary, banks would prefer 
more of it and less of the other. 

Although we see occasional opti- 
mistic predictions of unlimited funds 
or credit for investment or specu- 
lative purposes, such is not the case 
at all. The only 
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Act. But since banks are limited in 
the amount they can loan out to a 
certain reserve of their deposits an 
aggregate of bank loans is limited 
in turn by the gold of the Reserve 
banks, which are the final basis of 
holdings. 


Contrary to commou understand- 
ing, it is loans and investments which 
produce deposits, rather than produc- 
ing them from deposits; with the 
gold reserve in countries adhering to 
the gold standard as the basis of all 
loans in the last analysis. Nearly all 
bank credit transactions revolve 
around that base. The making of 
a loan creates a deposit, and although 
it may be checked out of the bank 
that makes it, it will be distributed 
and redeposited somewhere else, so 
that the general relationship between 
loans and deposits and the gold re- 
serve will be maintained. 


The deposits constitute the liability 
item limiting the expansion of loans. 
The banks being required by law to 
keep specified reserves against de- 
posits, usually lend of their surplus 
until the loss of reserves or increase 
of deposits brings them close to the 
limit. Thus, those who think that 
we have unlimited bank credit for 
further expansion, should consider 
the statement of the Federal Reserve 
System, as of October 10, 1927, 
wherein the aggregate deposits of all 
member banks of the Reserve Sys- 
tem showed required reserves of 
$2,300,250,000, while according to 
that day’s statement their aggregate 
reserves were only $2,319,736,000— 
a margin of $19,736,000 distributed 
among the number banks from New 
York to San Francisco. So, at that 
time, more loans could not have been 
made by the various members of the 
Reserve System, without additional 
gold stocks or a reducton in the per- 
centage of reserves held by the cen- 
tral banks. 


Although the Reserve banks may 
be expected to continue the policy of 
protecting the credit situation from 
serious pressure as the result of gold 
exports, it will be one thing to pre- 
vent the contraction of credit and an- 
other things to provide a continuing 
expansion of credit such as has taken 
place in the last five years—an ex- 
pansion of about three and a half 
billion dollars. 

Ever since the beginning of gold 
imports in 1915 the money market 
has been under the influence of an 
almost constantly increasing volume 
of bank loans. These loans cannot 
keep on increasing in the aggregate 
amount unless gold is added to the 
monetary stock or the Reserve banks 
issue reserve credit in excess of gold 
exports. 

So much for the current situation 
here in the United States. 

What of the larger view of gold 
movement and gold supply in a world 
striving to work under the gold 





standard system? In Europe gener- 
ally, with the exception of France 
which holds a great stock of gold 
and foreign gold credits, an involun- 
tary accumulation much the same as 
our own, there is a shortage of gold 
and as a consequence cramped credit 
and insufficient working capital. 

In London, important as a clearing 
center, the point whence the new gold 
from African mines is distributed 
throughout the world, the situation 
has been particularly difficult. Re- 
turning to the gold standard recently, 
with an effort to re-establish her cur- 
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from depleting its gold reserve. 
Thus in every way, a scarcity of 
the yellow metal in Europe is felt, 
limiting working capital as well as 
keeping down prices and restricting 
trade, while this country and a few 
others have got more than we really 
needed for present currency uses. 
While it is customary to speak of 
a country as “taking gold” or “hoard- 
ing gold,” in the ordinary course of 
events gold enters or leaves a coun- 
try without any action on the part 
of governments. The movement of 
gold into this country in recent years 





How gold is shipped. Photo shows part of a large consignment that is now on 
its way back to Great Britain 


rency on a gold basis at a valuation 
above previous circulation levels, 
England experienced a decline of 
prices that hurt business. Currency 
appreciation in France, Italy, Den- 
mark, and Norway resulted in similar 
hardships. Lifting the unofficial em- 
bargo against foreign loans, as well 
as reducing the discount rate from 
5 to 4% per cent, also had a tendency 
to deplete Britain’s gold reserve at a 
time when it was most needed. 

In Germany also the monetary situ- 
ation has been tight. As a result of 
shortage, the Reichsbank was forced 
to raise its rate from 5 to 6 per cent. 
last June, and in October to 7 per 
cent., hampering business still fur- 
ther. A month later the Austrian 
National Bank raised its rate from 
6 to 7 per cent. The Bank of the 
Netherlands, for several years shar- 
ing with the Swiss National Bank 
the distinction of having the lowest 
bank rate in Europe—3¥ per cent.— 
had to increase its rate to 4% per 
cent. to prevent foreign borrowers 
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is an example of this. In the ex- 
change of goods or services between 
the citizens of one country with the 
citizens of another, favorable bal- 
ances accumulate which are settled by 
shipments of gold, regardless of what 
the gold pails of the country as a 
whole are. 

Moreover, in settling this interna- 
tional difference in gold, gold is not 
always actually shipped, from which 
the practice of “ear-marking” gold 
has sprung up. This means that the 
metal is set aside out of stocks of the 
first country and tagged as _ be- 
longing to a second country, when 
it has the same effect for monetary 
purposes as if it had actually been 
exported. We have at present a 
great deal of “ear-marked” gold in 
our central bank. 

With the present unequal distribu- 
tion of the world’s gold supply 
smoothed out, there is plenty of gold 
available to maintain the present level 
of prices with the present volume of 
business. The chief concern is 
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whether the production of new gold 
will keep pace with the currency 
needs of business expansion in the 
future with the present high reserves 
required. Financial experts are ap- 
prehensive of a world gold shortage 
eventually, within a decade or two 
perhaps. It is nothing to be alarmed 
about yet, but it is coming, they say, 
bringing with it new problems in 
business and finance. Already, the 
annual production of new gold is only 
about $400,000,000, considerably less 
than it was some years ago, with no 
new mines of importance in sight. 

Of this amount, India takes $100,- 
000,000 for non-monetary purposes 
alone, while between $80,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 worth is consumed in 
the arts, thus leaving approximately 
$200,000,000 worth of the new gold 
produced yearly for world monetary 
purposes—adding so much to our 
gold stock. About half of this gold 
comes from the Transvaal, but re- 
cent expert opinion inclines to the 
belief that the Transvaal supply is 
being depleted rapidly, with no new 
field in sight to take its place. 

Some authorities think that Trans- 
vaal gold supply will drop off to 
about fifty per cent. of the present 
output within ten years, although of 
course new discoveries may change 
the situation entirely. 


Gold Shortage Caused Panics 


Gold production throughout the 
rest of the world—the United States, 
Canada, Australasia, Mexico, Rho- 
desia and Russia being the principal 
sources—was unfavorably affected 
by the war and the rise of prices, par- 
ticularly in the United States, where 
gold did not sell at a premium and 
mining costs were greatly increased. 
In 1924, our gold production was 
approximately half of our production 
in 1915—dropping from $101,036,- 
000 to $40,570,000—while in that 
period the gold production of the 
whole’ world dropped from $468,- 
725,000 to $389,170,000 per annum. 
Since the war, however, the gold re- 
serves have also been increased by 
the accumulation of gold coins which 
were driven out of circulation by 
depreciated legal tender paper cur- 
rencies in Europe. But this source of 
supply for the reserves is now prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Under the earlier conceptions of 
the use of gold in monetary systems, 
the world would now be facing the 
prospect of a gradual decline in 
prices over a long period. The his- 
tory of gold gives us a number of 
such instances in which a gold short- 
age has brought panic and ruin in its 
wake. Some authorities claim that 
the fall of the Roman Empire was 
due to a decline in the gold and silver 
mines of Spain and Greece, combined 
wtih the extravagance of the Roman 
leaders who used the available gold 
to buy luxuries abroad. The subse- 
quent shortage of gold at home forced 
prices down, impoverished the 


masses, and ended in the collapse of 
the Empire. Certainly a shortage of 
gold caused the panic of 1847 in 

ngland, with suffering intense until 
the first California gold reached Lon- 
don in 1849. Conditions were then 
prosperous for some years until 
when Europe as a whole adopted the 
gold standard resulting in another 
shortage of the metal. Following 
that—from 1873 to 1886—prices 
dropped about forty per cent. The 
United States was a large debtor at 
that time and the fall in commodity 
prices brought us keen distress. In 
1873, our wheat brought $1.85 a 
bushel in London, while in 1886 it 
had fallen to $1.03. 


Business Self-Sustaining 


However, opinion as to the essen- 
tial function of gold in monetary 
systems has undergone gradual 
change for some time, which _ lessens 
the likelihood of harm to business as 
the result of a gold shortage now. 
The idea as to the amount of gold re- 
serves required to support the entire 
fabric of credit of the modern busi- 
ness world has been slowly modified 
by the realization that the currency 
and bank checks in circulation are 
performing an indispensable function. 
As the simple and practical limitation 
upon bank credit we have the require- 
ment that it shall be redeemed in law- 
ful money, and as a limitation upon 
paper money the requirement that it 
shall be convertible into gold on de- 
mand. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the great bulk of the business of the 
country, and of the world, is now 
self-sustaining, or more graphically 
described, mutually sustaining, in a 
grand system of exchange. Funda- 
mentally, each class of producers is 
dependent upon other classes; the 
part of gold, currency, and banking 
facilities is merely to accomplish the 
exchanges in the most economical 
manner. The further business goes 
in carrying itself in the process of 
exchange, the less gold and banking 
credit will be needed. 

Insofar as domestic business is 
concerned, the great volume of pay- 
ments connected therewith makes 
very slight demand upon the gold 
reserve. Gold plays a highly impor- 
tant part, as the standard of value, 
but a very small part as a means of 
payment. The day is past when gold 
was physically exchanged for com- 
modities in the majority of cases. 
Present-day payments actually can- 
cel themselves out by the use of 
checks and currency through the 
banks and clearing houses and by 
final settlement between Reserve 
banks. Therefore the chief service 
of our gold reserve today, as far as 
domestic business is concerned, lies 
only in giving an assurance of in- 
vulnerable strength and in preventing 
currency fluctuations. 

The actual use of gold reserves 
occurs chiefly in covering foreign 
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balances, and ordinarily the demand 
for this purpose is not considerable, 
as normal exchanges do not produce 
large balances. It is only when in- 
ternational conditions are upset that 
there is a demand for large sums of 
gold in settlement of foreign bal- 
ances. Economists even now realize 
that a perfectly conducted gold stand- 
ard requires very little gold, and that 
if international adjustments could be 
managed with sufficient skill, no gold 
at all would be required. 

The amount of gold required for 
the reserve of the world depends 
largely upon custom and prevalent 
ideas, and there is no real reason why 
they should continue as high as they 
are at present. It has been estimated 
that our Federal Reserve banks could 
function just as effectively if their 
reserve were to be reduced from 70 
per cent. to 50, which in itself would 
release some $800,000,000 in gold. 
Even 50 per cent. against the actual 
demand obligations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks is high, as it is incon- 
ceivable that any demand on them for 
gold will ever be made, except as 
wanted for foreign payments. 


Old Ideas Changing 


Therefore it is to be expected that 
as international conditions adjust 
themselves and as the production of 
new gold in the world gradually de- 
creases, the conventional banking 
ideas about the amount of gold re- 
quired in the reserves in proportion 
to the volume of business and credit 
will gradually change. Since the 
volume of business done in the world 
must be expected to forever increase, 
while the deposits of gold in the earth 
are constantly diminished, it is in- 
evitable that in time there will have 
to be some modification of the theory 
held heretofore that gold reserves 
must increase proportionately with 
business. The reserves of the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France 
have frequently been as low as 15 
per cent. in recent years, without ap- 
parently affecting in the least the con- 
fidence which the public has always 
reposed in those institutions. 

There is no doubt that by follow- 
ing a ge es of economizing in the 
use of gold in proportion to credits, 
the world has enough gold to keep 
pace with its growth for a good many 
years. Gold has played a highly use- 
ful part in the development of trade, 
but ignorance as to its handling has 
also caused the world much misery. 
With a better comprehension of the 
purpose gold serves in monetary sys- 
tems, and with public confidence in 
our banking systems sustained, there 
is no reason why a decrease in gold 
production should have any effect on 
prices. Price fluctuations resulting 
from changes in the demand and 
supply of commoditie sare natural and 
not objectionable; on the contrary, 
they are necessary because of their 
influence upon production. Long- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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LIFE ¢? BUSINESS 








HAVE been wondering what the 
I essential quality is that the execu- 
tive of a business should have. I 
want the answer in one word. It 
seems to me that the answer is “Wis- 
dom.” ‘Then let me ask the question : 
“What is the one quality, to be ex- 
pressed in one word, that is most 
necessary in the employees of a busi- 
ness?” I have thought of a number 
of words, such as “dependability,” 
“loyalty,” etc., but it seems to me 
that the outstanding word that is 
needed in every business, whether 
manufacturing or merchandising, is 
“Accuracy.” If an employee is 
trained to be accurate; if he has an 
accurate mind and if he does things 
accurately, the chances are that he 
has the other qualities of dependabil- 
ity and loyalty—Saunders Norvell. 

. 2 ¢ 


We get from people what we give; 
we find in them what we bring; and 
the changes are not changes in them 
so much as changes in ourselves. 

—Bruce Barton. 

From D. R. Houhens; Los Angeles, Cal. 


The farmer’s position is improv- 
ing, but the process is too slow and 
uncertain for his comfort or for 
the general prosperity—Alexander 
Legge, president, International Har- 
vester Co. 

es 
E should all learn to see others 
through eyes that are not un- 
like those of a mother. Jesus did not 
find the ordinary people with whom 
he dealt all his life commonplace. 
Those who feel that they themselves 
are inferior are blinding themselves 
to the struggles that all great men 
have had. "SFhey are forgetting that 
true value lies in conquering their 
shortcomings. The meek man who 
is worthy of admiration is not the 
man- who has no spirit, but the man 
who has his spirit, under control.— 
The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 
oe. 

The real problem of the new year 
will be that of financing commodity 
consumption. Not only must the 
consuming mass of people be en- 
couraged to buy but they must be 
financed to the point where they can 
buy freely—William Green, presi- 


dent, American Federation of Labor. 


A Man’s Creed 


Let me live, Oh Mighty Master 
Such a life as men should know; 
Tasting triumph and disaster— 
Joy—but not too much of woe. 
Let me run the gamut over, 
Let me fight and love and laugh, 
And when I’m beneath the clover, 
Let this be my epitaph: 
Here lies one who took his chances 
In the busy world of men; 
Battled luck and circumstances ; 
Fought and fell and fought again ; 
Won sometimes, but did no crowing ; 
Lost sometimes, but did not wail ; 
Took his beating but kept going; 
And never let his courage fail. 
—Anon. 
From F,. W. Fawley, Findlay, O. 
* * * 
Anybody can spend the money 
somebody else has saved.—President 
Coolidge. 








A Text 
F ORSAKE not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable 
unto him. Ecclesiastics 9:10. 


Sent in by S. F. Harris, Bos- 
ton, Mass. What is your favor- 
ite text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 




















Sucessful industrial management 
in the future is going to depend more 
and more upon management of. men 
rather than upon the organization of 
machines and other problems which 
are ordinarily considered in the sphere 
of practical engineering —Charles M. 
Schwab. 

 . 

Money will buy a mighty good 
dog, but it won’t buy the wag of his 
tail—Anne Keil. 

* * * 

Great minds have purposes ; others 
have wishes. Little minds are tamed 
and subdued by misfortune; great 
minds rise above them.—Washington 
Irving. 

Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 


tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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‘Tt? president of a great corpora- 
tion cannot permit his energies 
to be diverted from the directing of 
his organization by anxiety. 

Thus, having provided through in- 
surance for his dear ones, and being 
protected from the extraneous’ haz- 
ards of his business, his full energies 
are released and he is free to go full 
force ahead and accomplish the task 
assigned to .him.—James A _ Beha, 
New York State Superintendent of 


Insurance. 
x * * 


The great art America has de- 
veloped is the art of wiping the sweat 
from the laborer’s brow, the art of 
lifting from his back the burdens that 
have weighed him down through 
countless ages.—James J. Davis, Sec- 


retary of Labor. 
es # 


The executive who scratches his 
head and gathers no splinters in his 
fingers, blames himself when things 
go wrong and gives credit where it 
belongs when everything goes right. 
—George Orleb. 


From George Orleb, St. Louis, Mo. 
*x* * * 


Good judgment is perhaps the most 
important quality for success in busi- 
ness operations.—F’. W. Taussig. 

> 


HERE is always an _ illusion 

about concrete achievements. 
Weare fooled by skyscrapers and air- 
planes, if a civilization is morally 
‘bankrupt, it inevitably will be de- 
stroyed. There must be a way of 
being intelligent and not too sophis- 
ticated. Religion at its best is seeing 
not only the real, nor that which is 
not yet real, but what ought to be. 
That is why religion often seems a 
little foolish to those who do not 
understand.—The Rev. Dr. Reinald 
Niebuhr. 


*x* * * 


Every ambitious self-respecting in- 
dividual wants to make a living. But 
in this money-mad age we do well to 
remind ourselves that after all the 
real purpose of our existence is not 
to make a living but to make a life, 
a worthy, well-rounded and useful 
life. In the long run, therefore, any- 
thing that defeats that purpose is not 
worth the cost.—John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr. 
































(c) Ewing Galloway 


HEN I was starved off a 

ranch in Montana, I blamed 

it on the drouth. But what 
a whale of a difference if I’d had an 
irrigation pump and an_ electric 
motor—the kind the farmers in 
Washington now are using. 

When the neighbor’s wife died her- 
self out of a job—milking a dozen 
cows while her husband “made hay 
while the sun was shining,” churning 
butter by hand, packing water from 
the well, doing the family washing 
on a washboard—the doctor said it 
was “typhoid.” 

If she had had more than a mere 
magazine acquaintance with the many 
electric labor-saving devices—the 
electric washer, vacuum cleaner, elec- 
tric range, et cetera—which the city 
housewife has long taken for granted, 
it might have been different. 

The farmer is constituted very 
much like the urbanite, and when he 
can’t get his share of the things that 
make life more livable, we hear 
rumblings of “rural unrest,” “raiding 
the public treasury,” ‘“bolshevism” 
and what not. 

But in order to get such conven- 
iences as electric lights and domestic 
appliances, the farmer must use elec- 
tricity for power and other farm uses 
in order to make a sufficient “load” 
to justify the expense of distribution 
lines, transformers, etc., in the 
sparsely settled rural districts. He 
can have his cake if he eats it; in 
fact he must almost make a full meal 


‘The Farm’s New 


Hired 


Hands 


Work Longest, Best, for Lowest Cost 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


of it, and that’s the fly in the oint- 
ment. However, almost 50 per cent. 
of the rural population in Western 
Washington—a percentage unequaled 
anywhere in the country—uses elec- 
tricity. It’s interesting to learn how 
they got that way. 

At the Washington State Fair at 
Puyallup last Summer, there was a 
boy—perhaps seventeen years old. 
He was watching with interest the 
exhibit of domestic electric pumps. 
He made many inquiries. Then his 
face brightened. 

“Dad, I’ve got an idea,” he ex- 
claimed. “You ought to buy the elec- 
tric pump I saw at the fair to-day. 
We don’t need to bother with it a 
month ata time. It will give running 
water all over the house and barn! 
Say, dad, don’t you think you owe 
mother that pump? Besides, I want 
to step out with my girl two evenings 
a week, instead of pumping water 
for 100 head of cattle.” 

Of course, father bought the pump. 
He couldn’t well do otherwise, and 
the “unrest” on this farm was quieted 
for ‘the moment. But there will be 
other things! The $167 invested in 


an electric pump will help father buy 
the other things, for he’ll use it for 
irrigation as well, and thereby in- 
crease his crops at least 25 per cent. 

He will learn that it costs about 
three-tenths of a cent to pump 100 
gallons by electricity and about 1.1 
cents to pump as much by gas. What 
hand-pumping costs in  backaches, 
heartaches and wasted man-power is 
hard to estimate. 

When I was editor of a co-opera- 
tive marketing magazine, back in 
North Dakota, it was my business to 
stress the importance of marketing in 
the solution of the so-called “farm 
problem.” This phase of farming is 
important, but it is not a “cure-all.” 
Efficient production must come first. 

Industry has learned this lesson. 
Lord Rothermere, British publisher, 
who recently visited this country to 
determine how American industry 
can be so prosperous and still com- 
pete with European industry, de- 
clared: 

“The economic welfare of the 
United States is based more than 
anything else upon the fact that it 
has 29,000,000 horsepower of electric 











record. 








It would take one billion dollars to pay for the electrical 
distributing lines alone. That is one reason why but 3 per 
cent. of the farms are electrified. 

Owen D. Young in an interview in FORBES recently said: 

“America must stop draining agriculture of its best brains.” 

“The farm can be and is being made the best of all possible 
places in the world to live,” he said later in an address on farm 
electrification in New York State. 

New York has 40,000 electrified farms, or one-fifth of the total 
in the State. California stands first because of the use of electrical 
power for irrigation. But the farmer of Washington has by far the 
most horsepower behind him. Out of a rural population of 65,000 
electric light and power is serving 41,647. 


T HERE are six and a half million farms in the United States. 


This is the world’s 
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Bottling and 
cooling 1,200 
quarts of milk 


power established in her factories, a 
force that is estimated as the equiva- 
lent of 290,000,000 workers.” 

More electric power is placed back 
of labor at a reasonable cost here than 
in any other country with the result 
that wages rise as the worker’s pro- 
duction is increased by the power 
back of him. 

In America power has always been 
a substitute for labor. As a motor a 
man is hopelessly outclassed. A good 
husky man is able to develop about 
one-tenth of a horsepower. With 
horsepower at 10 cents per hour, his 
value as a motor is 1 cent an hour. 

For agriculture to be as prosper- 
ous as industry, one requirement is 
to organize so it can employ ma- 
chinery and power to do more farm 
work in a way that the cost of pro- 
duction will be lowered. 

Agriculture must think in terms of 
industry along production lines; that 
is to measure in terms of output per 
man hour and per dollar invested. 
The farming industry has been lax 
in reducing costs through technical 
efficiency. 


Farming and Power 


In spite of the fact that since 1850 
the number of horsepower which 
each farm worker has at his disposal 
has doubled and the machinery he 
uses has increased ten times, the 
amount of foodstuffs produced per 
worker rose only 24 per cent. from 
1880 to 1910, and in the following 
ten years actually declined 3 per cent. 
In manufacturing, the output per 
worker increased about 43 per cent. 
between the years 1919 and 1924, 
while some industries show phenom- 
enal results. The average auto- 
mobile worker, for example, now 
produces over 400 per cent. more in 
a day than he did ten years ago. 

Electricity. was the magic wand 
that turned the tide of production in 
favor of industry. Arthur Hunt- 
ington, of the Iowa Railway and 
Light Company, recently made an in- 
resting comparsion: “In 1890, at 


_ 





Electric milker that cuts farm 
chores 25 per cent. 


the time of the advent of the electric 
motor and the automatic machine, a 
worker in agriculture could produce 
in one hour that which would ex- 
change for what the man in industry 
produced in one hour. Now the ratio 
of exchange on a time basis is 2.18 to 
1. Agriculture has greatly increased 
its ability to- produce, but industry 
has increased its ability to produce 
2.18 times greater than has agricul- 
ture. This condition has produced 
both long hours in agriculture and 
short hours in industry on account of 
the inability of agriculture to pur- 
chase its full share of the output of 
the factory.” 

Many look to rural electrification to 
equalize this disparity. But this is 
a virgin field with many obstacles to 
overcome. Simply to buy motors and 
machinery and put them to work on 
the farms, as they now are managed, 
will not make for more efficient pro- 
duction. Farm work must be reor- 
ganized to accommodate itself to the 
application of the electric motor: the 
development of proper electrical farm 
equipment is just in its infancy; the 
farmer must learn to use electricity 
in every conceivable way, else the 
unit cost will be too great. Rural 
electrification calls for engineering 
research, in fact almost every farm 
has problems of its own. 

The State of Washington is setting 








Brightened Farms 


How power compan- 
ies in conjunction 
with the State experi- 
ment station have devel- 
oped without profit ma- 
chinery to make farm 
labor lighter and lifted 
the burden of the farmer’s 
wife is here explained 



















the pace in this field of progress. 
This state has a rural population of 
about 65,000, and of this number 
41,647 use electricity. This is re- 
markable since only about 3 per cent. 
of the farms in the United States 
have electricity. 

There are more electrified homes 
in Western Washington than in any 
similar area in the United States, the 
rates at which electric service is sold 
are the lowest in Amtrica, the per 
capita consumption is the greatest, 
and, with the exception of California, 
the development per capita is the 
highest. All of which goes to prove 
that mass consumption means mass 
production, which results in reduced 


costs. The farmer can have his cake 
—if he eats it. And the farmer 
wants it. 


Edward C. Johnson, dean of agri- 
culture, State College of Washington, 
recently made a survey of rural elec- 
trification. He learned that from 52.2 
per cent. to 84.5 per cent. of the 
farmers adjacent to electric lines 
avail themselves of the service. He 
also reported that the electric flatiron, 
the washing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner and the electric range hold 
preference in the order given. 


City Problem Different 


But the housewife gets this service 
because the farmer uses electricity 
for pumping water, for irrigation, for 
grinding feed, for milking, for in- 
cubating and brooding chicks, for 
growing plants in the hot bed, for 
sterilizing dairy utensils, for saw- 
ing wood, etc. It requires about 20 
k.w.h. of current for light alone, 
which would cost $1.50, or 734 cents 
per k.w.h. If the farmer used 80 
k.w.h for power purposes, the rate 
would be 3 cents per k.w.h., or $2.40, 
‘or a total for the 100 k.w.h. of $3.90, 
and an average rate of 3.9 cents per 
k.w.h. The farmer can afford to pay 
the 3.9 cent rate, and if a load on a 
particular line is great enough to en- 
able the power company to give the 
service, the problem is solved. 
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{n the city there is no such problem 
because there are scores of customers 


to each mile of line, whereas in the °- 


country there are generally less than 
ten; hence the investment per cus- 
tomer in transmission equipment is 
very much greater. The consumer 
must ultimately ‘pay for this invest- 
ment. In Western Washington there 


are 12 rural customers per mile of 


line. That’s one reason why rural 
rates are lower. here than any place 
in the country. 

To appreciate better the extent of 
this investment, consider that to ex- 
tend electric service to the farm home 
pole lines must be built along, each 
highway ; transformers, lightning ar- 
restors and fuses must be placed near 
every farm, and the transformers 
must be connected with other wires 
leading to the house and barns. In 
Western Washington the cost of con- 
structing a mile of line averages $1,- 
200. Hence for the farmer to use 
only electric lights would be an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Considered from a national stand- 
point, the investment assumes even 
more significant proportions. There 
are six and a half million farms in 
the United States. Assuming that 
half of these are to be given electric 
service and that three farmers can be 
served from one mile of line, it has 
been estimated that it would require 
over oné million miles of distributing 
lines to carry the service from the 
source of supply. One million miles 
of line would reach around the world 
forty times! It would represent an 
investment in distribution lines alone 
of over one billion dollars! 

But why have the farmers of the 
Pacific Northwest gone further in 
making rural electrification a reality 
than farmers in other states? The 
answer does not lie solely in the fact 
that Washington has one-sixth of the 
available water-power resources of 
the United States. Engineers claim 
that it is just as cheap to develop 
electricity in a steam plant as by 
water-power. Developing a source of 
supply is simple; distribution is the 
big problem. This point was made 
very clear by Lewis A. McArthur, 
president of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company 
of Portland. “The 
actual production 
end of our busi- 
ness does not em- 
ploy more than 30 
or 35 per cent. of 
our capital,” he 
says. “Over 60 
per cent. of our 
capital is tied up 
in transmission, 
trans formation 
and distribution 
equipment, and if 
energy actually 
cost us nothing at 





by electricity 


— 
Shredding kale 


Hired Man-and Girl 
at $7 a Month 


“. HEAPNESS “sold” 

electricity to farm- 
ers of Western Washing- 
ton. They were given 
practical plans how to 
save money, time and 
labor by the enterprising 
Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company. Rates 
were fixed on an average 
cost of service basis. All 
the average farmer now 
pays for light and power 
is from $7 to $9 a month. 
For this he gets an extra 
hired man and his wife 
gets a hired girl. Elec- 
tricity is one of the great- 
est wife preservers money 
can buy. 








the power house, we would still be 
confronted with a very large capital 
expenditure and operating expense 
getting it to our customers.” 

Baking the “cake” then, presents 
no great difficulties; it’s getting it to 
the farmer, and showing him how to 
make a full meal of it that counts. 
That’s where Washington is pre- 
eminent ! 


The Washington committee of the 
National Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture, or- 
ganized in 1922, and whose work is 
well known, has contributed much to- 
ward rural electrification in this state. 
The state committee was organized 
in 1925, with E. O. Holland, presi- 
dent of the State College of Wash- 
ington, chairman. The work of this 
committee is financed by the State 
College experiment station and the 
power companies of the state—the 
Washington Water Power Company, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, the Pacific Power and Light 
Company, and the Northwestern 


corel 
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Electric Company. 

However, in justice it must be said 
that the major credit for the accom- 
plishment is due to the power com- 
panies, especially the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, operating 
in Western Washington, which alone 
constructed 600 of the 713 miles of 
rural line extensions in Washington 
last’ year. 

This company tackled the problem 
in a practical way. H. J. Gille, sales 
manager, drew up the first rural line 
extension policy to be approved by 
the.State Public Service Commission. 
This, in 1922, established the now 
recognized method of fixing rural 
rates, based on the average cost of 
furnishing service to all rural cus- 
tomers, and established the principle 
of the prepaid revenue to take off line 
extension investments. That gave the 
farmers and power companies a com- 
mon ground on which to proceed. 

But the big step forward was when 
the company established what might 
be known as an agricultural extension 
bureau, whose sole duty it is to help 
the farmer make electricity a cheap 
and efficient hired hand. Incidentally 
this is the first venture of its kind by 
a power company, and hence this 
project blazes a trail for others to 
follow. Its progress is being watched 
with interest from all over the United 
States. 

Wisely, an agriculturist was placed 
in charge, rather than an engineer; 
but this man—J. C. Scott—has a staff 
of electrical engineers at his disposal, 
and that’s a happy combination. Scott 
has worked on farms and with farm- 
ers all his life, and hence knows the 
practical aspects of farming. Since 
graduating from the State College of 
Washington, he has been in the gov- 


ernment reclamation service, and in 


county agent work. 

“There is only one way to bring 
electricity to the farm, and make it 
an asset rather than a liability, and 
that is the complete electrification of 
the farm home and farm equipment 
so far as possible,” declared Mr. 
Scott. 

“The farmer’s first thought nat- 
urally turns to lighting, but lighting 
alone will not provide sufficient 
use of electricity 
to make rural lines 
feasible. The far- 
mer should cook, 
heat water, cool 
his refrigerator 
and pump water 
for home and 
then use such 
power as is prac- 
tical for farm 
uses if he is to get 
full value for the 
money he spends, 
and if the utility 
is to participate in 
the investment in 
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capital to the greatest extent possible. 

“As to whether the farmer is most 
concerned with comfort or more 
profitable operation, I think he is like 
the small boy offered his choice of 
two desserts. He wants both. The 
farmer is no different from the 
urban dweller in that he is increas- 
ingly interested in securing for him- 
self and family the comforts and 
conveniences of modern civilization 
and is beginning to believe that he is 
entitled to them. With profitable op- 
eration as the first or major consid- 
eration the comforts and conveni-. 
ences will follow. 

“Hence my work is_ confined 
largely to the problems of electrify- 
ing farm operations with a view 
toward saving time and labor and in- 
creasing production. Adequate elec- 
tric equipment for farms is the great- 
est need.” 

But Mr. Scott’s work has contrib- 
uted much toward the demand. In 
cooperation with the State College 
Experiment Station, an under-heat 
electric brooder has been designed 
that bids fair to revolutionize electric 
brooder construction. An improved 
electric water heater for sterilizing 
dairy utensils, now placed on the 
market by a national concern, is the 
result of his work. An electric hot- 
bed is another achievement, as is also 
an electric oat sprouter. 

Methods have been devised to con- 
vert oil-heated incubators to electric. 
A forced air draft for drying litter 
in the chicken house has been a great 
labor saver. But perhaps the greatest 
labor saver of all is the spray outfit 
electrically operated from a central 
station. The actual work of spray- 
ing with the stationary plant is about 
half that required in spraying with 
a portable outfit. 

This company not only pioneers 
the development of electric equip- 
ment, but finds manufacturers to 
produce it. In addition the farmers 
are given plans and spevifications, so 
that where practical they may be con- 
structed on the farm, for this firm 
seeks no profits to patents. 

“We have also been able to help 
the dairy farmer solve the electrical 
problems,” said Mr. Scott. “Many 
dairymen asked me where they could 
get an electric heater to sterilize their 
utensils. I didn’t know. It was ap- 
parent, however, that the oil, coal or 
wood heaters in a barn made a seri- 
ous fire hazard. I made inquiries and 
finally located such an outfit in Cali- 
fornia. We bought one, but found 
it impractical. Instead of heating a 
big tankful of water, which required 
considerable current, we conceived 
the idea of heating only two gallons 
of water in a big vat and letting the 
steam do the sterilizing. A large east- 
¢rn manufacturer took kindly to our 
design and recently placed such an 
electric sterilizer on the market.” 
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Two-Line Editorials 


BARRA AMAA ARAAAMAAARRAMARAAMAR BAS — ——— PA BRARAAARAAARAEAE 


Wanted: A coal “Czar.” 


* * * 
The last month of 1928 may prove 


better than the first. 
* * * 


“Dawes will come to the front,” 
some wise ones declare confidentiy. 
* * * 


- Don’t wade too deep into Wall 
Street’s speculative waters these days. 
* * * 


Now’s a good time to turn in your 
car and get a new one. 
* * * 
Not many wage advances are in 
sight. 
* * * 
“Pennsy Cuts Fare to Meet Buses.” 
So will other railroads. - 
* * & 


- Do your 1928 financing early. 
* * * 

A ship subsidy or Government op- 
eration: the U. S. must make that 
choice. ) 

* * * 
Packers should do better this year. 
* * * 

Keep away from New York if 
looking for a job. Unemployment ts 
uncomfortably prevalent. 

* * * 

Florida is now going about things 
the right way. 

* * * 

Good utility stocks should do well 
after the hub-bub at Washington its 
over. 


“Paris Doesn't Need American 
Loans.” Wait and see! 
* * * 

Standard Oil of N. Y. is im dutch 

with Dutch Shell. Expect a major 


fight. 
* * * 


Count on only moderate tax reduc- 
tion. 

* * * 

Henry Ford laughed at half, Edsel 
at all the Ford car jokes cracked by 
an Auto Show after-dinner humorist. 

* * * 


Sugar looks cheap. 
* * * 


Exit Trotsky. Next? 
* * * 

“Transvaal Gold Output Breaks 
Record.” Timely. 

* * * 

Our farmers get only 1.15 cents of 
the 8% cents loaf. Faulty distribu- 
tion. 

* * * 

It’s still a buyers’ market, business- 
wise. 

* * * 

There are still some who—probab- 
ly foolishly—insist Coolidge will be 
“drafted.” 

* * * 

1927 was America’s healthiest year. 
Encouraging. 

x * * 

Seeing over the wire will soon be 
as common as speaking. Science do 
progress! 


AAA MRAAAMAARARMARARARARRRABAR A ~— ——— A RARRARERARARABAAAAAR 


This company has developed elec- 
tric equipment for irrigation, an elec- 
tric oat sprouter, cutting, grinding 
and mixing feeds for the poultry 
house, experimented with the ultra- 
violet rays on livestock, adapted the 
utility motor to meet varying condi- 
tions on different farms, etc. It has 
assumed the role of electrical en- 
gineer for the farmer in every sphere 
of operation. 

Farm electrification is in its baby- 
hood. Hence the methods of attack- 
ing a farm problem with electricity 
are often revolutionary, if not 
bizarre. Not long ago a fruit rancher 
jokingly asked Mr. Scott if he 
couldn’t electrocute a predatory worm 
that was attacking the roots of his 
strawberry plants. Experiments were 
started with underground wires. It’s 
too early yet to say whether the 
project will prove a success, but in- 








dications point that way! In Wenat- 
chee, Washington, the coddling moth, 
dread of the apple growers, is being 
routed with static electricity from 
overhead wires among the trees. This 
also is in the experimental stage, but 
it may mean the extermination of 
this pest. 

Someone must do this development 
work, and none are better equipped 
to do it than the power companies— 
if they will. The farmer has neither 
the facilities nor is he an electrical 
engineer. He is primarily inter- 
ested in results. 

Farm records are few, but here 
are some figures that have “sold” 
Washington farmers on_ electric 
power for farm operations. They are 
the results of tests under practical 
working conditions: 

(Continued on page 43) 


act and 
By the 


When Charles G. Dawes indulges in a “Hell and 
Maria” explosion, he is not giving way to a sudden im- 


pulse. One of his very intimate friends, himself a 

national figure, assures me that Dawes 
EXPLOSIONS carefully ponders and plans his public 
BY DAWES ‘ _ P d 
ARE NOT utterances. The vice-president, in ad- 
IMPULSIVE vance of giving his memorable testimony 


in the House investigation of the con- 
duct of the war, calmly reasoned out that the only way 
to attract the attention of a public already overfed with 
disclosures made by a score of investigation committees, 
was to dramatize the situation. He succeeded! So has 
it been every time Dawes has figured in front-page 
stories; his words and acts have been the result of pains- 
taking thought, this friend confides. 

We had been discussing Dawes as a Presidential pos- 
sibility. I asked, “Mightn’t he prove erratic—impulsive ?”” 

“There is no less erratic or less impulsive man in 
America than the General,” came the reply. “He is a 
deep student of psychology. He knows human nature. 
He possesses excellent qualities of leadership. No man 
is or could be more generous than the General in accord- 
ing and directing credit to others associated with him. In 
this way he inspires the utmost loyalty and confidence. 
He has certain important qualities in larger measure than 
any other man now mentioned as a candidate. Should 
vital occasion arise, he could bring public opinion and 
public pressure to bear upon Congress more effectively 
than any candidate now within sight. The country would 
be entirely safe in the General’s hands.” 

This throws a new light on the picturesqueness of 
General Dawes. Bui it is a comforting light in view of 
his prominence as a Presidential possibility. 

x ex * 


So-called conferences are being overdone in many or- 
ganizations. Not only are regular meetings held at which 
there is endless talk, talk, talk, but on the slightest provo- 

cation out goes a summons for an im- 


MUCH mediate conference. It was demon- 
.. strated long ago that the surest way to 
TALKING avoid getting a thing done was to appoint 


a comprehensive committee. Too many 
businesses are drifting towards committee management— 
for many conferences amount to nothing more than a 
fruitless committee session. It isn’t talking that solves 
problems; it’s thinking. And thinking can be done best 
alone, not in the thick of a talkfest. Herbert N. Casson 
aptly asks, “Can we not invent a new kind of meeting, 
an action meeting? Isn’t that what every business needs? 
A meeting should not discuss, ‘Shall we do it?’ It should 
discuss, ‘How shall we do it?” 

Earnest preliminary thinking obviates voluble talking. 
Thought—Talk—Action. And the least of these is talk. 


“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


C vosiessesent 
Editor 


Jackson E. Reynolds, president of George F. Baker’s 
famous First National Bank of New York, owes his posi- 
tion partly to a pair of mules. It was not only his un- 

common ability to analyze business, legal 


WHAT A and financial problems which attracted 
ior the attention of the veteran banker Baker, 


FROM MULES but his aptitude for so handling men as 

to bring them into harmony and agree- 
ment. A country lad of non-rich parents, Reynolds 
started to work on a large Far-Western farm, or ranch, 
when only fifteen. The owner pointed to a pair of mules 
and said, “There’s your pair. This one’s Pet, the other’s 
Queen.” Then the greenhorn was ordered to harness 
them, yoke them to a wagon and get a load of poles from 
a river-bed several miles away. 


As he approached Pet, he suddenly found himself 
crashing through a wooden wall. As he picked himself 
up outside, bruised but not badly hurt, he resolved to try 
strategy. He climbed into the hayloft and approached 
her via the manger. Lifting the collar, he started to put 
it over her head. At that instant Pet reared high in the 
air and kicked at him viciously with her front foot. But 
he was determined not to be licked. Somehow, he got 
on the harness and started off. 

Early in the return journey the jogging of the wagon 
going down a steep hill sent the points of the poles into 
the animals and off they bolted. For three miles he was 
powerless to control them. Seeing a big, newly-plowed 
field ahead, he contrived to swerve them into it. By tug- 
ging on the rein’ he contrived to keep them flying furi- 
ously round and round the field. The violent bumping 
caused the hind wheel to fly off. But still the mad 
mules kept going. And young Jackson decided that he 
would let them run until they were entirely willing to 
stop. Finally, they did. 

He discovered that the whole performance had been 
watched with fiendish interest by those on the farm. 
Only one man had been able to handle Pet and Queen, 
and he had left. The youth learned that this man had 
always treated them extremely cruelly. Every day his 
“Good morning” to them took the form of a terrific blow 
over the head with the collar. Realizing that he had been 
put on his mettle, young Jackson made up his mind that 
he would try mastering the beasts by kindness. Within 
six months they had stopped trying to kill him and within 
a year he had them the tamest animals on the ranch. 

“I learned later in life,” says Mr. Reynolds, “that hu- 
man beings are not so very different from mules: You 
have to learn to understand them and then you usually 
find they will respond to considerate treatment.” 

* * * 


No chain of priceless pearls is half the worth of a chain 
of true friends. 
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Add to the already long list one more industrial “Czar.” 
The sugar refining interests of America have formed a 
Sugar Institute and have succeeded in inducing one of 

their most prominent leaders, George A. 


ANOTHER Zabriskie, to accept, without remunera- 
tey RIAL tion, the role of a Will Hays-Judge Lan- 
ARISES dis. Certainly the sugar industry has ex- 


perienced several unhappy years. As in 
the oil industry, the coal industry and various other basic 
industries, over-production has been rampant. The oil in- 
dustry has been striving to develop a “Czar,” so far with 
only indifferent success ; and I hear that the coal men are 
hopeful to reach an agreement to have a nationally-promi- 
nent figure elected as a “Czar” with more drastic powers 
than those enjoyed by any other industrial dictator. 

So far, this new fangled method of whipping into line 
all those engaged in a certain field of activity has worked 
out reasonably satisfactorily. The plan, however, might 
very easily be so abused as to arouse public indignation 
and foster clamor for new legislation. Each industry 
regulated by a “Czar” must punctiliously avoid anything 
and everything calculated to create the impression that, 
through concerted action, prices are being unduly raised. 
“The cure for democracy is more democracy” apparently 
is not being demonstrated in industrial life—and judging 
by what is happening in various countries, it apparently 
has not been followed in government. For the present, 
the American people will be content to wait and watch. 


x * x 
Uphill work helps one to rise. 
x * * 


Commenting on a recent editorial on this page to the 
effect that we all are piece workers, although many non- 
piece workers do not realize that they, in the long run, 

are paid in accordance withewhat they 


AGREES earn, the Kansas City Star says: “Here is 
i a suggestion that we all need to take to 
WORKERS heart. Few of us are paid ‘by the piece.’ 


Most of us receive salaries or wages—so 
much a week or so much a month. But we are all piece 
workers! Each individual of us is judged by the num- 
ber of pieces and the quality of the pieces he turns out. 
Often the man on a salary loses heart. He figures he 
gets just the same wage whether he works hard or takes 
things a little easy. ‘Increases don’t come often,’ he 
argues, ‘and I’ll get mine anyway along with the rest. 
No use over-exerting himself.’ He thinks he can beat 
the game, but he can’t. Such a man is not only disloyal 
to his employer; he is untrue to himself. The number 
of pieces he turns out does count. The quality of his 
workmanship does count. If he puts honesty and sincerity 
into his job it will pay dividends. Slowly, surely he will 
build an ability that he can turn into cash. If he can 
produce more pieces and better pieces he is going to get 
more money, and nothing can hold him down, absolutely 
nothing. The price for that type of performance will 
always be high because, unfortunately, the supply is low.” 

x * * 


The man who needs fame to make him “great” isn’t so 
very great. 


* * * 


Reading maketh a full-pay envelope. 
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After the expenditure of much money supplied by tax- 
payers, the Federal Trade Commission has made the 
astounding discovery that competition exists among Gen- 

eral Electric, Westinghouse, Allis-Chal- 


TRADE mers and the American Brown Boveri 
Sys yee Electric Corporation! Any schoolboy 
DISCOVERY could have furnished this information. 


Or a Federal Trade Commissioner might 
have had a talk with a General Electric salesman and a 
Westinghouse salesman—they could have supplied con- 
vincing testimony. But weird and wonderful are the ways 
of Washington. Apparently there were politicians so ut- 
terly ignorant that they felt justified in ordering the spend- 
ing of thousands and thousands of the public’s money on a 
farcical investigation to convince them that there actually 
were competitive companies in the electrical manufactur- 
ing field. President Coolidge recently astutely observed 
that it was easy to spend money which somebody else 
had saved. This elementary truth is commended to the 
attention of Senators who so blithely waste taxpayers’ 
money. 
The Senate may next order a costly probe to find out 


whether any competition exists among automobile com- 
panies ! 


x ok x 
Believe both in yourself and others. 
:- = «a 


The heavyweight executive prefers decisions to making 
them. 


* * * 


We love to applaud winners. Enlightened employers 
have learned the wisdom of giving a word of praise to 
employees who achieve something out of the ordinary. 
But how often is the slightest encouragement extended 


ceseen wae to a salesman or other employee who 
ENCOURAGE. fails to attain an objective even 
po gE though he has exerted himself with 

the utmost intelligence and diligence? 
Does not reflection suggest that the worthy loser needs 
recognition even more than the winner? The winner en- 
joys the thrill that comes from the consciousness of 
achievement. The loser usually suffers the pangs of dis- 
appointment that come from failure. Is there not com- 
monsense—as well as useful suggestion—in these sen- 
tences in a letter received from President C. A. Tupper, 
of the International Trade Press, Chicago: 


The ultimate test of a man and a gentleman is whether he is 
a game loser. If he is, he may lose many battles but will usually 
win his campaigns. 

In teamwork this has a wide application to the business world, 
as truly as in war or sport. The house that encourages and 
backs up its officers and employees when they have lost a good 
fight, just the same as when they have been successful, is the 
house that endures and prospers. 

During the years when I was connected with large manufac- 
turing institutions and at times had direction of a large number 
of engineers and salesmen, I used to make a particular point of 
sending encouragement to any of our men who had failed to 
secure a contract or had not been successful in some line of 
mechanical effort when I felt that he had done his best under 
the circumstances. The effect of this frequently was to buck 
them up and stimulate them to win out on the next job. We 
are all hungry for appreciation, and never more so than when 
we have put up a good fight and lost. At such times censure 
is almost unbearable, but encouragement almost invariably incites 
us to get up and make the best possible use of the next oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. 


How about doing likewise? 
* ¢ 2 


The pushing man needs no pull. 


28 


Admittedly, many automobiles will be bought this year, 
especially in the lower price ranges. But have prices 
been so drastically reduced that most manufacturers will 

experience profitless prosperity? How so 


ARE AUTO much can be provided in the way of per- 
pore Rk ae sonal transportation for so little money 


PROSPERITY? baffles the layman. And, as a matter of 

fact, some manufacturers confide that 
they themselves have misgivings concerning their pros- 
pective net profits. Each year sees a decrease in the 
number of automobile manufacturers. The outlook is 
that 1928 will bring unusually heavy mortality—unless 
weaker companies arrange to consolidate. The profit 
margin per car never before was so slender. This does 
not apply only to the lowest-priced makes. 

One significant development this year is the providing 
of cars for widely different prices by manufacturers who 
heretofore kept within a narrow price range. To-day 
the same maker offers a car well below a thousand dollars 
and other types costing all the way up to several thou- 
sand dollars. The dazzling success of General Motors 
doubtless has inspired this course. It emphasizes the 
increasing severity of competition. 

Perhaps the best thing which could happen for the 
industry and for owners of automobile securities would 
be a discovery by Henry Ford that he has put too low 
a price on his car. Were he to add, say, $50 to his 
price, his principal competitors probably would gladly 
do the same. It will not in the long run profit the public 
to have automobile manufacturers cut one another’s 
throats. Live and let live proves the best policy for all. 

x * * 
Rich is he who loves beauty. 
> aK * 
When you can’t recall a man by name, he feels like 
calling you names. 


x * x 
Bought friendship is a bad bargain. 
* * * 


Two days before the end of the month I walked up 
to a railway ticket office and, my mind full of some other 
subject, I foolishly asked for a monthly commutation 

ticket, instead of the fifty-trip ticket I 


HE SOLD meant to purchase. The clerk, without 
ls asking a single question, proceeded to 
ASKED FOR give me exactly what I ordered. On 


picking up my change, I realized that it 
was wrong. Immediately I knew my mistake. Naturally, 
I blamed myself; yet I couldn’t but ask what kind of a 
brain was inside the head of the clerk who sold a monthly 
commutation ticket forty-eight hours before the termina- 
tion of the month. Surely it should have been palpably 
plain to him that, even had I done nothing but ride up 
and down the line for the entire forty-eight hours, I 
couldn’t possibly use up more than the merest fraction 
of the ticket and that it would have been crazy for me 
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to pay far more than I could possibly have spent by 
buying regular tickets. Ten years from now, when this 
young man finds himself no further ahead, he probably 
will indulge in loud complaining about the failure of cor- 
porations to recognize ability! 

Is it not the sad truth that hundreds of thousands use 
their heads just as little as this ticket clerk used his head? 
It may be dangerous to entrust minor employees with 
authority not to carry out orders exactly as received. 
But the most enlightened of modern managers want em- 
ployees to understand the whyfor and the wherefor of 
everything they do, and requests for information to clear 
up any puzzling point are welcomed rather than frowned 
upon. The employee who does something utterly ridicul- 
ous without making the slightest attempt to check up the 
accuracy of his instructions is little likely to advance far. 
Andrew Carnegie declared that he won his early promo- 
tion by, to quote his own phrase, “breaking orders to 
save owners.” No sensible employer objects to an em- 
ployee doing something in a distinctly better way. Presi- 
dent Sloan of General Motors constantly urges all his 
subordinates to ask themselves every day, “Am I doing 
this in the yery best way it is possible to do it? Isn’t 
there some better way? Can I discover a better way?” 

Use your head to get ahead. 


x* * * 


Some people are like nails: they must be hit on the 
head to make them of any use. 


a * * 


Ambassador Morrow apparently is making progress 
in bringing about a more friendly attitude on the part of 
Mexico towards this country. First, the Mexican Su- 

preme Court, which reputedly is under the 
AMBASSADOR influence of President Calles, handed 
oye oa ® down a decision declaring unconstitu- 
PROGRESS tional the confiscatory measures which 

were among the main causes of the fric- 
tion with the United States. Now the Mexican Congress 
has passed amendments to the law in accordance with 
the Supreme Court’s ruling. So far so good. Mean- 
while, Ambassador Morrow is winning a place in the 
hearts of Mexicans such as no other ambassador ever 
achieved. Complete results must not be expected in a 
handclap. Latin-Americans dislike haste; they believe 
in acting leisurely. But assuredly there is justification 
for hope, even confidence, that the long-standing obstacles 
to accord and to unrestricted business intercourse between 
the two countries will be removed in the not distant fu- 
ture. The potentialities for commerce between the two 
neighbors are most inspiring, almost unlimited. 

* * & 

No great man looks upon any human being as a com- 
petitor. 

* * &* 


Always put off—and see where you'll get off. 








F you want to get more satisfaction out of a day’s work read ‘‘How to Get the 


Most Out of Business, ’’ B. C. Forbes’ new 248-page book. 
then want to send copies to the friends you like best. 


You probably will 
The price is only $2.50. 








FC 
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Da Vinci—a new “\CLEMCO” Suite WN 
28S : 
. Is Your Office ( 
yu- ‘ ? 
7 As Fine As Your H 
ed S rine AS Lour riome, 
tu- 
7 OF, should be. You spend more time there during the hours you are 
a awake. It IS your home— your BUSINESS HOME— in which you receive 
ith friends as well as clients or customers. 
an- A fine office is visible evidence of success. It generates pride and breeds 
the respect. It stimulates and freshens the imagination. It spurs one on to achieve. 
ver 
< The exclusive “CLEMCO” suite designs, the balance and proportion of the 
eve various pieces, the beautifully grained woods from fine old trees, the master 
ion cabinet work and the exceptional finish will greatly appeal to you. Among the 
les many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites there is one which will meet your in- 
at dividual taste. 
u- 
wo Write for a helpful booklet, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ to 

and name of your ‘‘CLEMCO” Office Furniture Dealer. 

a THE CLEMETSEN CoO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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Hole in Ground That Grew 
to 100 Millions 


(Continued from page 16) 


that no human can do consistently 
good work unless he is happy in his 
job. From the outset, therefore, the 
Chanins have gone to extraordinary 
lengths to make sure that every em- 
ployee has found the work he likes. 
They have no welfare system, in the 
ordinary understanding of the term, 
but they get far better results by their 
own method. 

The division of profits is an in- 
tegral part of the Chanm plan, but it 
is never held out as a goal for work- 
ers. Annual bonuses in the organiza- 
tion run anywhere from 10 to 40 per 
cent. of a year’s salary. There is no 
promise or agreement, and the 1,800 
workers in the Chanin service do not 
seem to feel any agreement is neces- 
sary. That, in Mr. Chanin’s opinion, 
is simply a reflection of the trust and 
confidence he places in every worker. 
How he wins their trust is best told 
in his own words. 


Happiness the Key 


“I make it a point,” he told me, “to 
call in every employee at least once a 
year to make sure that he or she is 
doing the kind of work he wants to 
do, and is happy in it. My brother 
and I have learned that we do our 
best work when we are happy, and 
we believe everyone associated with 
us should get the same spiritual re- 
turn from his job. 

“As a rule these conferences are 
held a few weeks before Christmas, 
and often so much time is required 
that all other work must be put aside. 
This is essential if the talks are to be 
of any value. If they were conducted 
in a perfunctory, cut and dried man- 
ner, they could very readily become 
useless. As it is I believe these an- 
nual discussions are the foundation 
of our remarkable esprit de corps. 

“When an employee is called in for 
one of these talks about his job he is 
free to speak his mind about anything 
that concerns him in the organization. 
If he thinks he would do better in 
some other post he is asked to say so, 
and if there is no position in the 
Chanin organization offering the kind 
of work sought I make it my business 
to try to find such a post elsewhere, 
should the employee wish. In the 
nature of things once a year is about 
as often as we can get around to this 
sort of detailed discussion, but it is 
a general understanding in the or- 
ganization that the offer to help any- 
one find work to his liking is a stand- 
ing offer.” 

Many observers of the working out 
of this plan have been chiefly inter- 
ested in the fact that relatively little 
shifting of employees is necessary, 
despite this standing offer. But in 


Mr. Chanin’s opinion there is no 
mystery about this. 

“Nearly every one wants to do 
some particular thing,” he says, “but 
the psychology of discontent in a job, 
according to my observation, is based 
in lack of confidence in the employer 
or the organization. When you con- 
vince men and women that they are 
to get a square deal and that their in- 
terests are identical with yours, they 
find a renewed interest in their work 
so that even a job which may have 
appeared to be distasteful at first be- 
comes interesting. We do not have 
any work dodgers. Our chief prob- 
lem is to prevent many of our people 
from doing too much overtime.” 

It probably goes without saying 
that the Chanins have other means of 
making their work interesting to their 








Happiness and Profits 


O human can do 
consistently good 
work unless he is happy 
in his job. That has 
been one of the ideas the 
Chanins have had in 
building up their remark- 
able organization. They 
have no welfare system. 
They get better results 
by personal contacts. 
They ask their employees 
if they are happy in their 
work. As rewards for co- 
operation they share 
profits. 








associates. One of them lies in the 
fact that they are never satisfied to 
do something “just as good” as it has 
been done before. The same sort of 
planning that sold frame dwellings in 
Bensonhurst years ago is being ap- 
plied to-day in the construction of 
theatres, hotels and office buildings. 

Particularly in the field of the the- 
atre, the Chanins have made history 
within the last few years. In passing 
it is interesting to note that they went 
into this form of construction pri- 
marily to find an outlet for artistic 
expression, the playhouse offering an 
ideal medium between the architec- 
ture of utility as seen in lofts and 
office buildings, and the pure archi- 
tecture of monuments. But they were 
not satisfied merely to build imposing 
facades. 

The Chanin Theatre was their first 
venture. In it they introduced for 
the first time in a legitimate play- 
house the stadium style of seating—a 
saucer shaped floor offering clear vis- 
ion of the stage to all seat-holders. 
Here also they presented for the first 
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time a new type of theatre chair of 
their own design, so constructed that 
patrons may pass freely through the 
rows without requiring seat-holders 
to arise. There were also many new 
notes in decoration and in advanced 
types of stage equipment. 


Scope of Enterprise 


Later the brothers built a modern 
theatre and office building at Coney 
Island, the Biltmore and the Mans- 
field in Manhattan, and then started 
work on their great twelve million 
dollar west side building develop- 
ment. This includes the Royal and 
the Theatre Masque, both of which 
are now completed ; the Majestic, also 
completed, and the Lincoln Hotel. 
Under the plan the hotel will be for- 
ever protected against encroachments 
on its light and air. 

Each of these theatres marked 
some improvement over what had 
gone before. By further develop- 
ment of the stadium idea, for ex- 
ample, the Chanins succeeded in 
working out a lounge lobby in their 
later houses comparing in size with 
that of a big hotel. They also car- 
ried this spirit of improvement into 
the “back of the house.” Mr. 
Chanin’s views in that connection 
offer another sidelight on his policy 
of human relations. 

“Heretofore it has been the prac- 
tice to build any old kind of dressing 
rooms,” he said. “In most theatres 
nothing whatever has been done for 
the comfort of any of the actors ex- 
cept the star, and even there a great 
deal of room was left for improve- 
ment. It seemed to me that this was 
a particularly short-sighted policy in 
the theatre, which deals with artists. 
How can men and women be ex- 
pected to do their best work if they 
are compelled to prepare for it in 
small, poorly furnished, more or less 
unventilated rooms? 

“Tt will be said that this practice is 
necessary because of the space prob- 
lem, but we preferred to accept it as 
a problem of designing and engineer- 
ing. In all of our theatres we have 
set up a new standard of comfort 
and convenience for the actors, as 
well as for the patrons. All the dress- 
ing rooms are painted, decorated and 
furnished comfortably, and the con- 
veniences are so arranged that plays 
are produced in these houses with a 
marked reduction of the usual back- 
stage excitement.” 


Color Their Hobby 


In the Majestic Theatre the Chan- 
ins went to work on still another 
problem—that of acoustics. False 
arches were built into the ceiling 
above the balcony to form sound 
pockets, the effect of which is to stifle 
all echoes, while in the rear of the 
orchestra is a “sound chimney” to 
carry off reverberation under the ba!- 
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The longest station to station call 


within the U S now costs only al 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue longest telephone call you can make'within 
the U. S. is from Eastport, Maine, to the town 
of Bay, California. Under the new rates, the 
station to station day charge for this call is 
now only $10. 

More than ever you will now be surprised 
how little long distance calls cost. Business 
more and more is using the long distance tele- 
phone to save trips, buy and sell goods, make 
appointments and collections, get important 
things done on time. 

A New York company made 14 long dis- 
tance calls to department stores in 13 
cities and sold $37,320 worth of specialties, 





“‘all of the transactions having been started and 
completed by Long Distance at a very nominal 
cost.’’ A firm of Toledo brokers in one year 
sold $5,000,000 worth of produce by long dis- 
tance calls. ‘‘Seventy-five per cent of our bean 
business is done over the telephone. .. . We can 
get in closer touch with the buyer and under- 
stand conditions at hisend ofthe line.’’ In eight 
months, a tire concern sold $3,180,000 worth 
of tires by telephone at a sales cost of 2%. 
What far-away calls could you profitably 
make, now? Just ask for the long distance 
operator and place your call by number 
. . . it takes less time. . . Number, please? 
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To 
Public Utility Executives 





























Have you an 
eye on the 
Forbes" 

Public Service 

Cup? 


Your eye alone won’t 
win it. 

To win, your exhibit 
must receive the vote 
of the judges as being 
the outstanding 
achievement in public 
relations work accom- 
plished during 1927. 
Start Now Massive Silver Cup 


and certificate to the 
winner. 








to prepare 


and assemble This annual contest, 

your exhibit limited to members of 
the National Electric 
Light Association, 
has become one of the 
notable events of the 
year, gaining for the 
Winner nationwide 
recognition. 




































































The Contest is Now Open 


Full particulars of the terms of the 
contest may be had upon request to 

















Contest Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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cony. Here and elsewhere they have 
achieved astonishing results with the 
use of color. This is Irwin Chanin’s 
hobby. Many of the original designs 
are the work of his own hand, and all 
are developments of his ideas. 
Although Henry I. Chanin has not 
had the same experience as his 
brother in production, he, too, is a 
craftsman. Under the plan of divi- 
sion of work Henry I. handles the 
administration of their vast enter- 
prises. He is two years younger than 
Irwin. 

The Chanins do not ask of their 
associates more than they are willing 
to do'themselves. Each of the broth- 
ers puts in anywhere from ten to 
fourteen hours a day. Under their 
plan of speeding up construction a 
great deal of work is done at night. 
The closing of the Chanin offices finds 
the two brothers climbing ladders, 
riding hoists to talk with the steel 


‘|:| men, and often Irwin may be found, 


brush in hand, helping with decora- 
tions. The brothers know by their 
first names virtually every person 
among the 800 in their organization. 

“The genius of the new economic 
vision which is developing so rapidly 
in the United States,” says Irwin 
Chanin, “is that it does away with the 
boss system which is a survival of 
slavery, and makes possible the 
growth of co-operative effort and 
group responsibility. We have fore- 
men and superintendents, but their 
function is to lead and to assist rather 
than to drive our workers. They are 
so interested in the work and the 
proper performance of it that they 
do not ‘worry about their jobs or 
titles. 


“I see no reason why every busi- 
ness organization should not develop 
the same spirit, but it cannot be done 
where the executives are afraid of 
the word happiness, and where they 
think it has no part in business. If 
they think so, it will have no part. 
Men and women will regard their 
work as something apart from life, 
and what they do will be done re- 
luctantly and without the personal in- 
terest which is essential to good 
work.” 

The most recent step taken by the 
Chanins to protect their associates 
was the writing of a million dollar 
insurance policy on each of the 
brothers, for the benefit of the com- 
pany. 





Used in School 


The Editor: 

I get a great deal of interest and 
pleasure out of reading your maga- 
zine. My class always looks forward 
with much eagerness to the arrival of 
ForBEs. 

ROBERT P. WALKER, Instructor 
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Leake County Agricultural High School, 
Carthage, Miss. 
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The total all-time pro- 
duction of Goodyear 
pneumatic tires for 
motor vehicles is now 
more than 110,000,000 
—millions more than 
have been built by any 
other manufacturer 


(KOO THE GOODYEAR TIRE &RUBBER CO., INC. < so &<™ 
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Eon the ‘“Tom- 
Pouisineas Prophecy 


By Virgil Jordan 


and especially in recent 

weeks, the American 
business man, who is a 
humble, patient, and trust- 
ful soul, has been assailed 
by an avalanche of inter- 
pretations and forecasts of 
business conditions and 
prospects so confused and 
contradictory, so alarming 
on one day and so re- 
assuring the next, that he 
would be driven to des- 
peration or reduced to 
helplessness if he tried to take any 
ot all of them seriously. 


‘He has been informed by com- 
pétent authority, official, academic 
and practical, first, that our prosperity 
is the greatest the world has ever 
seen and is getting better all the time, 
secondly, that business is very slack 
and that nobody is making any 
money, thirdly, that there has been 
a tremendous increase in the well- 
being of the American people which 
by 1932, precisely, will enable us to 
abolish poverty, and, fourthly, that 
ninety million people in the United 
States have barely enough to live on. 


_As further indications of precisely 
where he is at, he has been repeatedly 
told both that the business cycle has 
been abolished but that human na- 
ture remains unchanged in its varia- 
bility, and that we may look forward 
to the greatest boom the country has 
ever seen, although serious depres- 
sions and financial panics are hence- 
forth impossible. , 

‘He has learned also that prices are 
going to rise, although they are just 
at the beginning of a long period of 
continuous decline such as has always 
followed wars in the past, but that 
the Federal Reserve System will sta- 
bilize the price level if it is asked to 
do so. And, if he is merely a wage 
earner, he, of course, has become fa- 
miliar with the fact that his per capita 
national income has been rising 
rapidly along with his consumer pur- 
chasing power, which has enabled 
him to buy automobiles, radios and 
real estate and to become the “real 
owner” of American industry, but 
that all this has not been sufficient to 


[: the past few years, De ’T take the digs at forecasters altogether seriously 


while. 


—the writer of the article himself belongs to their 
ranks and, therefore, feels free to indulge in levity in his 
characterization of their work, a work which, as a matter 
of fact, often is of genuine, incalculable value. Since the 
Editor of Forses also makes bold, on occasion, to 
venture an opinion on the outlook for business and the 
stock market, he refuses to take offense! Apart from the 
fun poked by the author, you will find his analysis of 
actualities comprehensive, thought-stirring and well worth 


B. C. FORBES. once 


raise him above the ragged edge of 
existence. 

Happily, the American business 
man takes most prophecies of pros- 
perity or depression, as well as a 
good deal of the statistical super- 
structure built around them, with a 
great deal of salt. Being practical- 


minded and realistic, at least in re- 
gard to business matters, he is in- 
clined to discount the possibility of 
great or sudden changes in the funda- 
mental character of our business life. 

The total volume of our trade in 
this vast market now is so great that 


Virgil Jordan 
Chief Economist of the National 
Industrial Conterence Board 
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no single indicator can 
embrace it all, and those 
which we use to judge 
business trends reflect only 
small parts of the total 
picture. 

Moreover, as our busi- 
ness life grows in extent 
and variety, as new busi- 
ness methods and forms 
of organization develop, 
indicators of business 
movements which were 
Significant rapidly 

cease to be so. Such 
things as pig iron production and 
unfilled orders are familiar exam- 
ples of this fact, and it may be 
possible in no distant period that auto- 
mobile production, certain types of 
building construction and carloadings 
may likewise cease to have the sig- 
nificance as indicators of general 
business conditions which they have 
had up to the present. So, too, it 
may be asked with some pertinence 
whether our indices of wholesale 
prices of commodities, which reflect 
largely conditions in raw material 
markets, are as accurate guides to 


general price movements as they used 
to be. 


The increasing elaboration of 
goods and services and the multiply- 
ing variety of fields of business ac- 
tivity make the general volume of 
trade less and less dependent upon 
conditions in single lines. In recent 
years automobiles, building construc- 
tion and railroad equipment have 
claimed a constantly smaller propor- 
tion of the total steel tonnage of the 
country, and nearly 45 per cent. o} 
the tonnage is now consumed in a 
great variety of lines of production 
of smaller special articles. The re- 
cent census of distribution in Balti- 
more and Chicago showed what an 
astonishing proportion of the total 
of the retail and wholesale trade was 
made up of things we usually con- 
sider relatively unimportant, like 
dry goods and notions. 


For these reasons it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that there is no 
single indicator which adequately re- 
flects the changes in the total volume 
of business in a market so vast as 
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Records Like These are a 


The National Accounting Machine is adapted to many different lines 
of business and has produced unusual results on sales analysis, cost 
analysis, posting of accounts and similar work. 


ERE are four examples of old ac- 

counting methods replaced by Na- 
tional accounting machines and the 
results produced. Each is a different 
line of business, each is typical of what 
has been accomplished, not only in 
these four lines, but in many others. 


An Installment Furniture House—The 
John M. Smyth Company, Chicago— 
installed five machines, saved the 
salaries of three people, improved its 
collections materially, practically 
eliminated errors and adjustments and 
definitely increased the customer’s 
confidence in the store. 


A Lumber Company — The Frisbie 
Lumber Company, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
installed one machine, dispensed with 
the services of a bookkeeper and points 
to the following additional advan- 
tages: Books always in balance, 
Statements out on first of month; 
Posting always up to date; Collections 
greatly improved; Every customer 
gets a statement each month. 














A typical installa- 
tion of National 
Accounting Ma- 
chines. In the 
majority of cases 
only one machine is 
required, the num- 
ber of machines 
depending upon the 
amount of work to 
be done. 


A Wholesale Drug Company—Smith, 
Kline & French, Philadelphia—uses 
three National Accounting machines 
for sales analysis and recording of 
vouchers payable. Has reduced num- 
ber of employees on this particular 
work from nine to five. 


A Manufacturer—The Reo Motor Car 
Company—Lansing, Mich., uses these 
machines both at the home office and 
in branches. The Company says of 
these machines: “They are accurate, 
economical, and easily operated and 
will, we believe, save their cost many 
times over.” 


These are not unusual cases. Rather, 
they are conservative examples of 
what these machines have accom- 
plished. Regardless of what your 
business may be or what your account- 
ing problem is, the possibilities of this 
machine should be investigated. A 
wire or letter to Dayton, or to our 
local representative, will bring com- 
plete information. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Challenge to Old Accounting Methods 
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that of the United States. The ag- 
gregate of check payments or clear- 
ings in the principal cities probably 
comes nearest to such an indicator, 
but even this is doubtful or unreliable 
because it includes so large and un- 
certain a volume of purely financial 
transactions which do not involve, at 
least immediately, exchange of com- 
modities or services. 

Aside from bank debits and clear- 
ings, we have to rely upon general in- 
dices of production, railway traffic, 
wholesale and retail trade, all of 
which are more representative of ac- 
tivity in certain special lines than 
they are of trade as a whole. 

It is therefore fairly easy to ar- 
rive at inconsistent or contradictory 
conclusions regarding the position or 
trend of business if 
one bases his judg- 
ment exclusively up- 
on any of the cur- 


rent indicators or AVERAGE NO. 
rs OF MIRACLES PER 

upon testimony from HEADLINE 
any particular branch 180 

of business or man- 

ufacture. All of the 100 
conflicting current 

views of the business 50 


situation, present and 
prospective, are con- 
sequently true in a 
sense and so far. as 
they go. We cannot 
hope to talk sensi- 
bly and consistently 


oO 


subnormal activity would offset those 
in which activity has been exception- 
ally high, leaving the growth in gen- 
eral business for the country as a 
whole at not much more than the 
normal rate of 3% or 4 per cent. per 
year. 

The railroads, public utilities, city 
wage earners, especialy in the large 
mass production industries where 
material costs are more important 
than wage costs, and all other groups 
which are in a position to benefit by 
declining prices of supplies, have 
probably fared pretty well, but the 
independent merchant, the small 
manufacturer of specialized articles, 
most lines of wholesale trade and 
jobbing, raw material producers and 
other industries in which wage costs 


FLUCTUATIONS IN NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


(BASED ON THE NUMBER OF FORECASTERS IN FULL BLAST) 
AVERAGE 1923 - 28=0 


(FIGURES IN MILLENNIUMS) 
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until we agree upon 
some common defi- 
nition of it and are sure that we are 
always talking about the same thing 
when we discuss it. 

If prosperity means that every 
branch of industry and trade is fully 
active and making money, that every- 
body is employed and_  earnin 
enough to buy all that he wants, it 
would be absurd to say that this 
country has been unusually prosper- 
ous during the last five years and it 
would be reasonable to predict that 
we may be able to see a greater de- 
gree of prosperity in the future. 

Certain branches of industry and 
trade directly affected by high wages 
and consumer purchasing power in 
certain urban centers, such as auto- 
mobile, rubber, gasoline, silk, rayon, 
cigarette, building, electrical supply, 
hardware and similar industries have 
perhaps been unusually active during 
part of the last five years, but on the 
other hand most branches of agricul- 
ture, as well as coal mining, cotton 
and wool textiles, leather, and fer- 
tilizers have certainly been stagnant 
during the larger part of the time. 

There has also undoubtedly been 
an enormous and perhaps abnormal 
growth in real estate and security 
transfers. But if it were possible to 
measure the total volume of trade, it 
is probable that the fields of industry 
and business in which there has been 


are the most important element, have 
generally had a hard time of it. 

Any general view of the situation 
makes it fairly clear, therefore, that 
business activity during the last five 
years has been shifting, hesitant and 
cautious. General business expan- 
sion has been retarded partly by the 
slow recovery of agricultural pur- 
chasing power, the uncertainty of the 
international financial situation in re- 
spect to reparations, debt settlements 
and our foreign investments, by the 
growing threats of foreign industrial 
combinations, by the uncertain trend 
of prices due to the process of cur- 
rency stabilization in Europe and the 
problematic future of the gold stand- 
ard, and probably in part because of 
the fact that the memory of 1920-21 
was still fresh in the business mind. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of 
the fact that we have had no general 
business expansion in recent years is 
in the slow growth of commercial 
credit in our banking system as com- 
pared with the growth of security 
loans and investments. The increase 
of commercial loans and demand de- 
posits, which most directly reflect the 
financing of current business opera- 
tions, has in fact been at a subnormal 
rate. The growth of hand-to-mouth 
buying and the accumulation of large 
cash reserves by the larger corpora- 
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tions has tended to diminish the de- 
mand for commercial credit, but it 
is unlikely that these changes in the 
financial process of business are suf- 
ficiently important to account for the 
slow growth in commercial bank 
credit. Our enormous banking re- 
sources due to the unbalanced inter- 
national trade situation and the 
growth of time deposits have had to 
seek employment in the security, real 
estate and instalment credit field be- 
cause there has been relatively less 
demand upon them from regular 
trade sources. 

In any case, it is impossible to 
form any reasonable judgment about 
the future prospects of business with- 
out first setting aside the exaggerated 
and overexcited views of the situa- 
tion during the last 
few years and taking 
a more realistic atti- 
tude toward the busi- 
ness situation. If you 
regard this period as 
one of exceptional 
business activity, it 
is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to anticipate 
anything but a con- 
tinuance of the grad- 
ual recession during 
1927. If, on the 
other hand, you re- 
alize that there has 
been no abnormal 
expansion of general 
business since 1922, 


UNFILLED ORDERS 
FOR C 


> ’ . 

” 29 there is good rea- 
son for expecting a 

marked improvement in general 


trade during 1928 and succeeding 
years. 

A number of factors in the situa- 
tion may combine to make such ex- 
pansion fairly rapid. Our banking 
system is ready and eager to finance 
a trade expansion. The general world- 
wide price deflation appears to have 
been at least temporarily halted and 
an upturn in the near future is not 
improbable.. Wages seem to have 
been stabilized at a level from which 
they are not likely to rise very much 
in view of prices and costs in manu- 
facturing, or to fall greatly in view 
of the necessity for large volume con- 
sumption and the considerable instal- 
ment commitments of wage earners. 

Reduction of business taxes is in 
prospect. There is a sustained and 
increasing volume of borrowing under 
easy credit conditions for public and 
private engineering construction 
work which may offset the decline in 
residential building and increase the 
volume of consumer purchasing 
power without proportionately in- 
creasing the production of consumer’s 
goods. 

Agricultural purchasing power has 
materially increased during 1927. 
The intensive utilization of existing 
railway facilities and equipment has 
reached the point where it will prob- 
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Round the World 


to lands of rare charm beyond the sea 


Go Now! 


Enrich your outlook! Make the most of life! Round-the-World 
Liners set forth for shores remote, lands afar, interesting cities, 
glimpses of strange civilizations. Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France are calling. 


$1250 will carry you Round the World, transportation, 
berth and meals aboard ship included. All state- 

rooms are outside rooms. First class only. Tasteful cuisine, airy 

social quarters, broad decks, comfort and luxury everywhere. 


You can stop over at any port for two weeks or longer. Then 
continue on another of these palatial Liners. Spend from three 
months to two years on the trip. Make your plans as you go. 


This is the season of seasons to tour the world. Tropics are at 
their best. India and Malaya are in their brightest mood. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Ja- 
pan, China and Manila, connecting with Round the World Liners. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York and Boston. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 


Chuwy bleroer foie 
fan Tahge- 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
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1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCiSCO 
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ably be impossible to postpone much 
longer the purchase of equipment and 
supplies necessary to cope with any 
considerable increase in railway traf- 
fic to meet expanding business de- 
mands. Finally, the postponed de- 
mand in the automobile market will 
become effective during 1928. 

Although a combination of these 
factors, together with a reassuring 
outcome of the presidential election, 
might stimulate a general and rapid 
expansion of business, there is little 
more reason to expect another old- 
fashioned boom than there is to look 
for an old-fashioned depression. Al- 
though there is little reason to believe 
that the Federal Reserve System is 
as yet able to exercise any marked 
control over the price level or busi- 
ness activity if any general business 
movement should get under way in 
either direction, there is some reason 
to feel that American business has 
become as a whole more stable and 
less subject to wide variations, be- 
cause of changes in its methods and 
organization, as well as because of 
its very magnitude and increasing 
variety. 

Month after month and year after 
year since the war the general volume 
of American business has flowed 
along with astonishing regularity, in 
some years at a slightly higher or 
lower level than in others, but grow- 
ing fairly steadily with the increase 
of our population and the rise of our 
standards of living. Though produc- 
tion in certain industries may vary 
tremendously from year to year, the 
total volume of trade is like a vast 
reservoir with innumerable inlets and 
outlets. The effects of any change in 
the flow of trade in any one or a 
few of these channels become year by 
year less important in determining 
the level of the whole, and there is 
certainly no reason to expect this vast 
reservoir of business suddenly to go 
dry or to set up an immense tidal 
wave. Even the immense flow of 
goods and services to and from the 
rest of the world is no longer so im- 
portant as it used to be. 

If we are to preserve this stability, 
it is highly important that the busi- 
ness community at large should con- 
tinue to take a level-headed and com- 
monsense view of passing changes in 
business conditions. 





Pleased 


I enjoyed your January 1 number 
immensely. It contained valuable in- 
formation. 

RALPH P. WEBSTER, 
Rochester Times-Union. 


Forbes' Books Helpful 
The Editor: 

I recently purchased Forbes Busi- 
ness Library and find the books very 
helpful. Forbes Magazine gives me 
much pleasure. 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 
Ortleb Corporation, St. Louis. 
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It is obvious to the most casual 
observer that Dodge Brothers new 
4 Victory is destined to dominate 
: the field of moderate-priced sixes. 
Its reception by the public, at a 
time when many interesting new 
models were competing for atten- 
tion, constitutes one of the most 
spontaneous and spectacular suc- 


cesses ever achieved by a motor cat. 


'DoDpsGeE BROTHERS, INC. 


AMERICA’S FASTEST FOUR—THE VICT@GRY SIX—THE SENIOR SIX 
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“What is a logical investment 
for me?” 


A certain good bond may meet the needs of a friend down your 
street, but yet may miss your own needs. Present holdings, 
personal income, and future plans all affect logical choice. 
When you invest through The National City Company you 
have the benefits of its broad experience in meeting the needs 
of thousands of other investors. You also have its willingness 
to analyze your situation thoughtfully before making recom- 
mendations. Competent bond men at any National City office 
will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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The Gold Movement 
(Continued from page 20) 


time price changes resulting from 
changes in the production of gold are 
to be guarded against, however, be- 
cause of their disturbance of indus- 
trial relations and credits. 

The adjustment of gold reserves 
to gold supplies will take place gradu- 
ally over a period of many years, and 
will be accomplished through the co- 
operation of every country. Mean- 
while, the present shortage of gold 
in Europe and our excess supply of 
the precious metal will tend to be- 
come balanced gradually, and with 
the assistance of common-sense and 
conservatism on the part of our 
business men and bankers, the 
world’s financial equilibrium can be 
restored without loss of our pros- 
perity. 





How to Live Long 


R. THOMAS DARLING- 

TON, former Health Com- 
missioner of New York City, gives 
the following ten prescriptions for 
those who would live to be 120 years 
old and more: 

1. Brush your teeth and keep 
mouth, eyes, nose and throat free 
of bacteria. 

2. Take air baths by removing 
clothing as often as possible and in- 
dulge in frequent cool shower baths. 

3. Wear sensible clothing, not too 
heavy, too warm or too light, but 
loose over the vital organs, and don’t 
wear shoes that pinch the feet. 

4. Breathe deeply and sleep in 
well-ventilated rooms or, if possible, 
on porches. 

5. Drink plenty of cool water 
when eating and between meals. 

6. Eat enough, but not too much, 
and of a variety of well-chosen 
foods, chewing slowly and enjoying 
your meal in as pleasant surround- 
ings as possible. Don’t eat when 
tired. Wait a while. 

7. Exercise daily, avoiding strain 
on heart. 

8. Be examined periodically by a 
physician. 

9. Work ten hours, sleep eight and 
play the rest of the time or indulge 
in something different from the daily 
work, and always take a day off and 
rest that day. 

10. Be as cheerful as possible and 
cultivate your will. Lack of will and 
not of any mental function causes 
much of our discontentment, sorrow, 
tragedy and crime. 





“I forgot” usually means “I’m not 

interested”—Bill Jones. 
* ok * 

Kindliness, charity, mirth, pre- 
judice and an enormous interest in 
the living world around one are the 
hallmarks of humanity—Simeon 
Strunsky. 
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“Pp MANHATTAN SERVICE STATION OF THE MODERN TIRE _ KANSAS CITY MO. 
ee & 66 Featuring MURRAY TIRES 


aa ULSLOMLCYS. COME A Second and 
: . Third lime? because of Murray Tir 2S. 


—says the Modern Tire Co. in a recent letter 


“May we state, too,” they add, “that we 
have not had one single complaint. Differ- 
ent cab companies tried out Murrays and 
now are paying us just a little more for their 
tires, but they appreciate the difference as 


Tr 


— 


n 

; well as their extra mileage and long-lasting 

qualities.” 

n Hundreds of dealers, well aware of the 
prestige and distinction conferred upon 

, And now—the them through the honor of the exclu- 

fulfillment of «4 i ; . 

ponabeetev sive Murray Franchise, are rendering 

. ing ideal! The the public an invaluable service year 

y flurrap after year by delivering the quality 

1 BALLOON represented by the name, Murray 





Cord 


6 Ply De Luxe 


Guaranteed 
24,000 miles 


NOT A WORRY, TIRES 4%° TUBES 
MURRAY RUBBER CO. TRENTON NJ. USA 
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Eversharp advertising 
goes right on ringing 
your bell month after 
month. Imprinted with 
your two or three line 
message, it soon gets 
the habit of writing 
your name on valued 
orders. (*) It is a wel- 
come, on-the-job sales- 
man, always working 
for you in your cus- 
tomers’ hands. 
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Handy, attractive Ever- 
sharps are appreciated 
advertising. Everybody 
needs pencils, and there’s 
none sO convenient as 
Eversharp with its unfail- 
ing clean, sharp point. 


ge 
ys 
oe 


Practically indestructible, 
they advertise you for 
years at a surprisingly 
low cost per customer. 


Useful, they stay on your 
customers’ desks or clip 
onto their pockets. They 
flash your message dozens 
of times a day, during busi- 
ness hours. They are ‘‘pre- 
ferred position”’ plus. 
Send thecoupon for details. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 'G-TRUST CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


*These leaders say that advertising 


with imprinted Eversharps pays: 
Otis Elevator Co. 
i Texas Oil Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Second Security Bank of Chicago 


WAHL - 
EVERSHARP 


A sample Eversharp, prices and a booklet 

2 of tested sales promotion plans “Twelve 
Ways to More Business’’ will be sent to \{""~ 
executives in exchange for this coupon 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Kindly send me sample Eversharp, prices and 
booklet ““Twelve Ways to More Business.” 
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Do I? 


TRAVELLING salesman lay 

in his bed on a Sunday morn- 
ing, thinking. Never before had he 
such useful thoughts. 

“My firm,” he thought, “has a 
right to expect me to know my ter- 
ritory and all the possible buyers of 
our goods. Do I? 

“It expects me to know all the 
quality points of our goods, so that 
I can maintain prices against stiff 
competition. Do I? 

“It expects me to plan my work, 
so that I do not waste the time that 
it pays for. Do I? 

“Tt expects me to study Salesman- 
ship, so that, if sales are lost, it will 
not be my fault. Do I? | 

“It expects me to keep my eyes 
open and to send in information about 
new styles and the wishes of our cus- 
tomers. Do I? 

“It expects me to smooth out 
troubles and to increase its prestige 
and good-will. Do I? 

“It pays me my full share on all 
the sales I make. It treats me like 
a partner. I ought to act like a part- 
ner. Dol? 

“It gives me the best goods it 
knows how to make. It helps me 
by advertising. It entrusts me with 
hundreds of its customers. I ought 
to get on my toes and show that I 
appreciate this. Do I?”—The Effici- 
ency Magazine. 


* * * 
Salesmanship 


ALESMEN often like to take 

credit for their ability to “sell” 
prospects. When they have a good 
year, they pat themselves on the 
back and tell themselves what fine 
salesmen they are. 

Then, when business tightens up a 

bit and the salesman is not so suc- 
cessful, he explains, not that his 
ability as a salesman has changed 
any, but that people just “aren’t buy- 
ing.” 
And in that explanation, he admits 
unconsciously that he isn’t such a 
“humdinger” of a salesman after all. 
He admits that if conditions entirely 
beyond his control have prevented 
him from having a good year, then 
opposite conditions, also beyond his 
control, have helped him when he 
made a large number of sales. 

The facts are that most commodi- 
ties are sold because somebody wants 
to buy them. When people, generally, 
want to buy, salesmen make won- 
derful records. When people will 
not buy, even the star salesman often 
makes a very sorry showing. 

Salesmanship, after all, is some- 
thing entirely different than the 
ability to persuade a prospect to sign 
an order. It is the ability to show 
a man or woman why what you 
have to sell is a good thing for him 
or her to buy.—Directograms. 
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of industrial expansio ! points Southward— 
Augusta has a defini 1 message. The charts, 
i. e. the facts, are emboilied in an informative, 
illustrated booklet designed both for those 
Whose businesses a “under full sail;” 
and for those 


Who want to launck 
under auspicious work 
ditions. 

Read this booklet, 
AUGUSTA,” and you 
has much to offer in: 


KYOUR PLs ST—IN 
will see that Augusta 





Exceptional ¢ 
Nearness of 





After reading this bopklet, we hope you will 
want to see even more Pf Augusta, and to con- 
sider it as a possible site for the location of your 


yu, in strict confidence, 
an impartial survey of gonditions here as they 
pertain to your particulpr business. 






CHAMBER cf COMMERCE 
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The Farm’s New Hands 


(Continued from page 25) 


Grinding feed—saves 15 cents per 
bushel compared with hauling to market. 
Twelve hundred bushels—saving of $180 
and $120 at 3 cents per k. w. h. 

Milking—by hand, average time 8% 
minutes per cow. By electric machine, 
average time 6 minutes. Saving, 25 per 
cent. in time. 

Hoisting hay—electricity, 116 wagon 
loads, cost $11.55, current and deprecia- 
tion. Boy and horse, cost $33.75. Cost, 
300 per cent. more with boy and horse. 

These eloquent figures point the 
way to greater farm profits when 
electric power comes into its own as 
a factor on American farms. The 
farmer may not be able to control the 
price he gets for his products, but 
his production cost is governed di- 
rectly by his ingenuity of manage- 
ment and the adoption of more effi- 
cient methods and equipment. A 
dollar saved on the farm is a dollar 
made on the market. 


Peder Halkjar, a farmer living 
near Enumclaw, Washington, has 
this figured to a nicety. I found him 
working about the barns, but not too 
busy to tell me how he saves time, 
labor and expense in doing his farm 
work. 

“T figure,” he declared, “that the 
electricity on this farm takes the 
place of a hired man and a hired girl 
and it does it at much less cost. This 
two-horsepower electric motor runs 
the milling machine and also pumps 
all the water we use on the farm 
from that well, which is 110 feet 
deep. We have water piped into the 
house and it takes a lot when there 
are three youngsters in the family. 
We also have an electric cream 
separator, electric washing machine, 
electric iron, electric cook stove and 
other small appliances—the greatest 
wife preservers that money can buy! 
We also have electric lights in the 
poultry house, the cow barn, the 
horse barn, the hog house and in the 
barn, lot, too.” 

The current cost him: 


December—$8.91, of which $1.95 was 
for light. 


November—$7.80, of which $1.65 was 
for light. 


a . of which $1 was for 

ight. 

September—$6.78, of which $1 was 
for light. 

His dairy herd had increased pro- 
duction after the regularity and com- 
fort of the milking machines; his 
chore time had been reduced at least 
ten per cent. working under bright 
lights instead of fumbling around 
with a lantern ; he leaves on his lights 
in the hog house during farrowing 
time, thereby saving many pigs. 

Even more eloquent was the state- 
ment of Mrs. Halkjar: “It makes 
everything so much easier.” 











SUCCESS— 
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Will You Pay the Price? 


iw you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 


But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 


What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that ¢vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

* * 


During the past nineteen years more 
than 625,000 men have found the answer 
to that question in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 


Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jrodlems of 
those positions. 


Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the frincipiles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 


Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from 
business life, and under the direction of 
some of the ablest men in their respective 
fields have worked those problems out for 
themselves. 


That they have been wed] rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases total- 
ing $1,399,507 —an average increase per 


man of 89%, - 


Many men, mowing what home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there’s ‘‘nothing in 
it.’’ That’s the excuse they make for 
their futures. 


If you—knowing these facts—are con- 


tent to drift, you will not profit by reading 
further. 


If on the other hand you have imagina- 
tion enough to visualize your goal—to 
actually see yourself in a home of your 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries 
of life—if, in short, you are a man of pur- 
pose, the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon outlines 
different lines of training and that it will 
bring you full particulars of the training 
which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without 
obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


— oe oe oe oe oe ee Find Yourself Thru LaSalle = 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2364-R CHICAGO [ 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together witha 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


(CO Law: LL.B. Degree. 
(J Industrial Management. 
(0 Modern Foremanship. 


(0 Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

(J Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 










C0 Expert Bookkeeping. C) Fe 


OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


(0 Modern Salesmanship. 
(CO Traffic Management—Foreign and 





( Banking and Finance. 


(J Stenotypy: Training 
in the fast, accurate 
machine shorthand: 
machine furnished. 













Domestic. An exceptional opportu- 
(C0 Railway Station Management. pon § for unusual young men 

Modern B Correspond oe eee: r 2 
5 Stenography: Training in the new 0) Business English. DO Effective Speaking. ree 

. oa . Cc po e -. e 
superior Stenotypy. 0 Commercial Law. O cial Sp 
; mail 
a0 coupon 

Name Present Position Address now 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short, concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 
specialists in the more important financial and commodity divisions 


pressed by leading financiers 

around the new year was on sound 
basis for prophecy, or else the expres- 
sion of that optimism alone has had a 
good effect on business. 

The changes in industrial activity 
since the first of the year have been 
small, it is true, but in a general way, 
most of such changes have been toward 
the higher brackets and the situation 
throughout most of the country seems 
to have improved in good measure. 

The long period of depression in the 
iron and steel industry appears 


| eee the general optimism ex- 


bone in the current year’s selling. 

The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that holiday trade in the retail depart- 
ment store lines showed an increase of 
about 3 1/2 per cent. over the same 
period of the previous year. 

Interest rates have firmed up moder- 
ately, again giving prominence to the 
possibility of an early increase in the 
official bank rate. 

Prices show little decided change, 
though the tone has been generally 
weaker. Oil production continues to de- 
cline rapidly and the technical situation 


tinged too much with the holiday spirit 
of charity and optimism. At any rate, 
they turn out to have been far too high. 
Official and complete tabulation of the 
individual figures shows final net for 
Class 1 railroad systems during Novem- 
ber of last year at $86,424,000, a decline 
of nearly $50,000,000 from the earnings 
in the preceding month, and a loss of 
nearly $30,000,000 from the correspond- 

ing month of the previous year, 1926. 
The November report on such opera- 
ting income was disappointing enough in 
itself but it was especially noticeable in 
contrast with the month of 





to have come to at least a 


October last year which set up 





temporary end. The Corpora- 
tion has increased its rate of 
activity nearly 5 per cent. in 
the past few weeks and is cur- 


rently close to 75 per cent. of ~_— 

capacity. Stil. the compeny’s Lower Automobile Prices......... . 46 

report on par gt sommees or- St. Paul Receivership Ended....... 45 

ders on its books has taken an- ° ° 

other big jump to the highest Steel Tonnage Highest in Two Years 44 

levels seen in all of last year. Interest Rates Firm Up............ 46. 
The latest increase in unfill- ’ A 

ii ailien sdetneie tm seek ener Rail Net Takes Bigger Drop........ 44 

500,000 tons in a single month Wilbur Urges Huge Naval Program 52 

and the total of such orders is . 

now back at the highest levels Refiners Form Sugar Institute. .... . 50 

—— March of 1926, near- Coolidge and Pan-American Union.. 51 
two years ago. 

. . Mexico Amends Oil Laws.......... 52 


Steel Operations 


Highlights of the News 


Gold Loss 150 Millions Last Year... 46 


the highest month of 1927. The 
earnings for all Class 1 roads 
in November of last year was 
not only far below the same 
month of the preceding year, 
but was the smallest net for 
any corresponding month since 
1922. The decline from the 
same month of 1926 amounted 
to just under 25 per cent. 

Gross revenues for November 
of last year amounted to just 
above $500,000,000, or a decline 
of over 10 per cent. from the 
previous year, while operating 
expenses were $377,000,000, or 
a drop of 6.6. per cent. 


Rail Net Lower 


NDEPENDENT $sssteel__pro- Democrats Select Houston for Con- OR the first eleven months 
ducers have also _ in- TE. 604 6.40 in 9600060 64040544 51 of last year, net operating 
rea eA 5 ~ yuley Oil Production Under Last Year.... 50 roads vis only, $1,028000000, 2 
or better, a gain of 3 per cent. France Calls Dollar Bonds......... 52 decline of nearly 11 per cent. 
since the beginning of January. . a from the $1,153,000,000 reported 
The motor industry presents Treasury Prepares to Call Third Lib in the corresponding period of 
a rather mixed appearance. erty Bonds...... rae a a ai 47 the previous year. 
Most of the new models intro- New High for Brokers’ Loans...... 46 As usual, and quite expected, 


duced at the automobile shows 
are in good demand and the 








the records for car loadings 











dropped to the year’s lowest 





industry is operating at a high- 

er rate than for many months past. 
Despite this fact, however, there seems 
to be considerable misgiving among the 
side-line authorities many of whom do 
not think strides have been great enough 
in the new models, and that the field 
will soon become overcrowded again un- 
less consumption takes a big jump to 
keep up with current rates of produc- 
tion. 

By far the majority of price changes 
in the new automobile models have been 
reductions and there is also a feeling 
that the strenuous rate of competition is 
going to reduce profit margins to the 


is consequently much improved but no 
price advances have been recorded. 
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Net Income Drops Fifty Millions to 
Lowest in Five Years. I. C. C. 
Ends St. Paul Receivership 


geri the earlier estimates, pub- 
lished in the last issue, for Novem- 
ber net railway operating income, were 


levels during the last week in 
1927. That week included the Christmas 
holiday, though not the New Year one, 
but it displayed an abrupt decline to the 
lowest levels for 1927 at below 750,000 
cars for the period. 

The usual trend was followed in the 
latest reports, showing the current week- 
ly car-loadings figures considerably be- 
low those for the same weeks of the 
previous year, a condition which has 
been apparent for over six months. 

In recent weeks nearly all of the in- 
dividual classifications have been run- 
ning behind but the most backward still 
include coal, live-stock and grain. 
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The first favorable decision reached 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in some time has recently been 
handed down in the form of its approval 
of the St. Paul reorganization plan. The 
decision was conditional to some ex- 
tent but in the main it was considered 
the best news issuing from this import- 
ant tribunal in many months. The nat- 


ural result of the commission’s action 
will be the end of this great receiver- 
ship for the northwestern road and steps 
have already been taken to put into 
force the reorganization plans., 

















Movement is Irregular and Little 
Changed. New Basis for Fisher 
Average. Motor Prices Reduced 


Ragone « has been no very definite or 
regular movement in the commodity 
markets during the past month, but in 
a general way advances in the first 
couple weeks have been cancelled by 
reversal of the movement and subse- 
quent declines in the latter half of the 


month, so that prices close with no very 
great change. What changes there are, 
however, are generally lower. 

The mixed situation is typified by 
movement of the averages. The month- 
ly index number of Bradstreet continues 
to show a moderate advance and stands 
at a new high record for nearly two 
years, but on the other hand Dun’s 
monthly index shows a moderate reac- 
tion from the previous figure. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Ce ae 192.849 193.342 187.758 
Bradstreet’s ........ 13.5732 13.5347 12.8195 
Bureau of Labor.... 96.7 97.0 98.4 


Beginning with the first week of 1928 
Professor Irving Fisher has changed 
the basis for his weekly average index 
number of 200 representative commodi- 
ties. This figure has for many years 
been computed with 1913 values as 100, 
but from now on the average price levels 
for 1926 are taken as 100. 

At the close of 1927 the old index 
stood at 145.1, compared with a Decem- 
ber high of 146.1, and with a high for 
the entire year of 1927 at 146.2, reached 
in the week ending October 22. 

The latest index number on the re- 
vised basis is 95.1, or a rather large drop 
from the previous week, when the index 


45 


figure stood at 95.9. The latest figure 
compares with 96.6 at the beginning of 
December, with 95.8 as the December 
average and 96.4 as the November aver- 
age. The highest monthly average in 
1927 was 96.4, for November, and the 
lowest was 92.1, for July . 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, March ...... $ 129 ¢$ 128 $ 1.40 
Corn, March ...0.0¢0» 88 87% 80 
Date, BERG wcaciass .54 5444 49 
Cotton, Mid. March. 19.00 19.20 13.00 
PU a. shSedaake t006 7.00 7.00 7.2 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio..... 14% .14 15% 
EE rn 058 -058 -065 
Meet, POG s06scccce 33.00 32.00 22.50 
Iron, 2X, Phila. ..... 20.25 22.75 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 35.00 
PMY asucrcasausnns send 6.50 6.50 7.05 
OO ices waste, cone 14.12 14.12 13.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 5.65 5.65 6.80 
Me. Gccacbchnenabatenas 56 58.25 67.00 
Rubber, March ....... 40% -42 .40 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont... .97 97 2.05 
Se ree re 17 17 21 


= grain markets were generally 
higher during the early part of 
January but have reacted materially in 
the past week or so and prices close 
the month at levels approximately the 
same or perhaps a bit lower than around 
the opening of 1928. Wheat and corn 
are still slightly better than a few weeks 
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The factors considered are: Agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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business is designated as ili 
| “good” in the above map, it is actually = 
| good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 
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Buckling Down 


Organizing to meet constantly 


keener competition means more 


than a rigorous resolve to fight. 


It means, first, the gathering of 


all facts as to costs—among 


them the all-important facts 


as to fixed property charges, 


maintenance and depreciation. 
These are best supplied through 
American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 





ORGANIZATION 

















Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
Guests’ comfort above all else 
Rates from 
$3.50 
Golf for Biltmore guests 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres, 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso. Mer. 


















SEEMAN 
BROTHERS, wc. 


* White Rose” products 


Descriptive Circular 
on request 


Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 
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ago, but oats, rye and the lesser grains 
show reaction. 

Rubber prices have been under pres- 
sure and are about 2 cents a pound be- 
low the levels of December, but coffee 
and sugar remain firm and unchanged. 

The new automobile models shown at 
the various national displays are gener- 
ally quoted at rather material price con- 
cessions. By far the majority of the 
cars displayed have reduced their prices 
and it is estimated that the average re- 
duction runs from 5 to 10 per cent. 




















Money Rates Firmer. Gold Exports 


Continue. Brokers Loans Set New 


Record. Exchange of Third Liberties 


M ORE important than the call money 
rate is the time money market, 
which has been firmer all around in 
the latter part of the past month. 
Bankers’ acceptances have advanced 1/8 
of 1 per cent. and 60-120 day time money 
is also up in equal amount, showing 
the first significant firmness in many 
months. 

The firmer tendencies in the money 
market may not be permanent, but they 
at least give a greater basis for credence 
to current talk about a possible advance 
in the official discount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York from 


_ 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
a See eer rae 4% W%e 4% 
G-90 day time .....0..00<6 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper ......... 4 4 4% 
New York rediscount ...... 3% 3% 4 


Brokers’ loans have continued gen- 
erally upward during the past month, 
with an increase of as much as $92,000,000 
in a single week, and have reached new 
high levels for all time at $3,810,000,000, 
according to the Federal Reserve re- 
ports. Demand loans account for near- 
ly $3,000,000,000 of the total, with time 
loans at about $840,000,000. 


Gold Movement 


i lew gold movement to foreign coun- 
tries from the United States con- 
tinues in fairly high volume, though 
there has been some falling off in re- 
cent weeks. December exports amount- 
ed to over $75,000,000 and imports were 
only about $6,000,000, leaving an excess 
of exports of nearly $70,000,000. The 
chief exports during that month were 
$32,000,000 to Argentina, $10,000,000 to 
France and $8,500,000 to England. Bra- 
zil and France have been taking a good 
deal of gold during the past month and 
shipments have run as high as $30,000,- 
000 in a single week. It is too early at 
this writing to predict the net loss for 
January, but it appears that it will run 
into rather large figures. 

For the full year of 1927 the United 
States incurred a net loss of over $150,- 
000,000 in its gold holdings. From a 
standpoint of actual shipment this coun- 
try shows a small net gain of about 
$7,000,000, since the large exports of 
the second half did not quite outweigh 
the large imports of the first half. How- 
ever, there was an increase of about 
$158,000,000 in ear markings, and since 
technically this gold no longer belongs 
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Lace the kacts 
Behind the Kigures 


When cold figures on your bal- 
ance sheet reflectthat dangerous 
tale of fluctuations in factory 
production and the steady rise 
in cost of operations—it is time 
to concern yourself with funda- 
mental causes. 

Business executives striking at 
the heart of the cause are turn- 
ing to the territory served by 
Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany. Here investigation shows 
an ample and increasing supply 
of skilled labor—strike hazards 
practically eliminated—low 
costs, lower plant investment, 
cheaper power; all favored by an 
equable climate. 

The unsurpassed transportation 
facilitiesand readyaccess toraw 
materials are contributions of 
pioneers ina proven territory de- 
veloped for industrial growth. 
Here in our territory where in- 
dustrial plants maintain bal- 
anced productionschedulesfrom 
eight to twenty-four hours daily, 
a new story is told on the bal- 
ance sheet of plant operations. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL Pat RALEIGH 
BUREAU AOUN®)  NoRTH CAROLINA 
SOmpart 






Send {for 


Booklet 
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to the United States, our total gold 
holdings are reduced to that extent. 
With the retirement of the second 4% 
per cent. Liberty Loan Bonds completed, 
the United States Treasury has turned 
its attention toward retirement of the 
third 4% per cent. Liberty Loan Bonds, 
which mature September 15, 1928. 


I T appears that Secretary Mellon 

will follow approximately the same 
plan in retiring the Third Liberty Loan 
Bonds as was followed in retirement of 
the Seconds. This method consists of 
reducing the outstanding bonds long be- 
fore maturity by offering shorter term 
notes at a low interest rate in exchange 
for the bonds. The first step in this 
process has already been taken through 
issue of 3% per cent. Treasury notes to 
mature December 15, 1932. No cash 
offerings of these notes has been made 
and they are issued only in exchange for 
the third Liberty 4% per cent. Bonds. 
There are approximately $2,147,000,000 
of the third Liberty Loan outstanding. 


Bank Stocks 

Ever’ since the New York Stock Ex- 
change established a special listing for 
bank stocks, there has been consider- 
able agitation against their being traded 
on that market. After action by stock- 
holders of the banks affected, two of the 
largest New York City banks have had 
their stock removed from trading privi- 
leges by request of the banks them- 
selves. 

Bank clearings have fallen off mod- 
erately from around the close of the 
past year but are still running more 
than $2,000,000,000 ahead of the same 
period in the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
1928, 





Mae WORE sncssscaccen $10,861,296,000 $9,143,239,000 
BOStOA . occcccccccceces 926,857,000 215,000 
Philadelphia .......... 740,341,000 706,348,000 
oS errr 1,135,021,000  1,050,780,000 
Richmond .....sseeeee 379,153,000 394,640,000 
RE: 5b:0000000006008 344,660,000 365,165,000 
PRED.) ccivosenateowe 1,797,059,000  1,635,536,000 
Be. DA csc bincecececs 944, 402,955,000 
Minneapolis ........+. 201,179,000 182,388,000 
Kansas CRY ..<<ssecee 382,020,000 372,518,000 
EO: écaanacwnssconce 244,259,000 468,000 
San Francisco ........ 924,663,000 831,429,000 

TR isd ccntevesta $18,346,052,000 $16,077,681,000 
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Lindbergh Returns from Good-Will 
Tour. New Florida Services Opening. 
Navy Orders Patrol Planes 


ITH Lindbergh coming back from 

his long circuit of the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries he is hailed even more def- 
initely than before as this country’s 
“ambassador extraordinary of the air.” 
In this case, at least, the airplane has 
done more than speeches and diplomatic 





finesse in cementing cordial relations |- 


with the other nations of the world. 

Costes and Lebrieux, the two French 
flyers who are on their way to the 
United States, flying from France By 
way of the Azores, have made good 
progress up the South American coast 
and should be welcomed here at an early 
date. 

The first non-stop flight from New 
York to Miami, Florida, has been com- 
pleted and with it there are announced 
plans for a regular airways service be- 





tween the two cities. Another new line 











moving your plant? 


opening a branch? 























FREE book brings 
vital facts you need 


WHERE TO LOCATE? What 
city offers most profit ad- 
vantages? It’s a problem! 
But this common-sense 


book will help you decide. 


Get this Book! “5 Great Ad- 
vantages” gives you signifi- 
cant facts — basic infor- 
mation. This 32-page book 
is sponsored by men who 
know your problems — ac- 
tive executives of Erie firms. 
Chapter heads reflect its 
practical worth—“Rich Mar- 
ket Close to Erie”, “Swift 
Deliveries”, “Raw Materials 


Near”, “Intelligent Workers.” 


It’s Free! Here are the results 
of months of investigation 
and study—boiled down to 
pocket size. Get the facts. 


Mail the coupon! 
AND MAIL 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
, Penna. 


Date 


Please send a copy of your booklet “S Great 
Advantages.” 


Name. 
Firm 
Address 
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48 
An Editorial in the 
New York Times 


of December 19, 1927, said in 
part: 


Business Libraries 


“Collections of books, 
pamphlets, monographs, 
sketches.and statistical data 
on a certain branch of art 
were for a long time the only 
kind of special library that had 
much vogue. Persons inter- 
ested in ceramic art or Italian 
primitives could find libraries 
suited to their requirements 
for information, but those 
seeking a concentration camp 
for facts of use in the business 
world have had to do much 
of their own research. The 
growth of large corporations 
having made it impossible for 
one individual to know all 
about his own business, special 
libraries have developed. 
There the executive may find 
facts, theories and inspirations 
for his job. 


“Serving industry is the 
chief concern of the special 
libraries. By collecting all 
information bearing on a 
specific problem and making 
it easily available they help 
all the workers in a company. 
Some corporations still main- 
tain the aloof attitude which 
restricts the interchange of 
ideas, but many are permit- 
ting studies of their plants 
showing details of procedure 
which were formerly guarded 
closely. Librarians starting a 
collection for a large corpora- 
tion have often found that 
their first work was to edu- 
cate the executives. How to 
lower distribution costs and 
how to reduce labor turnover 
were questions which used to 
be answered by one man 
struggling individually with 
his problems. Now he turns 
to the business library. In it 
are ideas by which all may 
profit. A spirit of coopera- 
tion is gradually taking the 
place of the old narrow view 
of secrecy in business.” 


The Editors of the New 
York Times, while not point- 
ing to the FORBES BUSI- 
NESS LIBRARY — show 
without question, the value to 
executives, of such a set of 
books as the FORBES 
BUSINESS LIBRARY. We 
reprint parts of this editorial 
to emphasize the need for 
proper business reading by 
business executives. 
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FORBES Business Library 


With Three Years’ Subscription to Forbes 
Magazine Both for only $18 


IFTEEN of our fastest selling business books combined in a twelve 

volume, uniform set—that is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. The 
contents are identical with the original editions of these books, only the 
illustrations have been removed. The economies necessary to enable us to 
make this offer were effected in the binding and paper used. The prestige of 
Forbes Magazine guarantees the handsomeness, usefulness, readibility and 
durability of the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


Present Subscribers may have their Subscriptions extended for three years. 


The Books in the Library 


ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS 
James H. Rand, Jr. 

In ten years Mr. Rand built a business from 
$10,000 to $60,000,000. His business principles and 
tactics make fascinating reading, and they’re just 
as applicable to the corner store as the factory. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


B. C. Forbes 


You have them, says Mr. Forbes. But he‘ tells 
you what ones to use and what locks they open. 
It’s an intimate book—written by a master writer 
who knows MEN. The book isn’t a treatise on 
character—it’s a direct human book that tells YOU 
all about YOURSELF. 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
BUSINESS 

William R. Basset 

Mr. Basset looks at business from the “hard- 
boiled” angle of the Industrial Engineer. His 
“cases” run into the hundreds and he tells you the 
solutions of problems that may be yours. 
PROFITABLE INVESTING 
John Moody 

Written by the man who is paid a Million Dollars 
a year for his advice on investments. The time to 
know your Moody is before, not after, you have 
invested. An invaluable guide to prosperity. 


TIPS ON SELLING 


Herbert N. Casson 


The greatest book on salesmanship ever written. 
Equally helpful for sales-manager or salesman. 


TIPS ON FINANCE 
Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson has built up a comfortable fortune by 
knowing how to MAKE money and KEEP it. Few 
people have this secret. Mr. Casson reveals it. 


Surely Rand, Babson, Moody, Forbes, Casson, 
Buckley and Basset have sound, practical advice 
and guidance to offer you. Take advantage of the 
hundreds of years of experience represented in 


their achievements. 


Send for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. Then, 
any night, reach out to your book-shelf, take the 
book you want, and settle down to a half-hour of 
interesting, profitable reading. Next day, put into 
practice the ideas you gained the previous night. 


That is how, you will find, it works! 


These sets cannot be broken up. 


We cannot accept orders for FORBES 
BUSINESS LIBRARY without the three- 
year subscription to FORBES MAGAZINE 


JUST FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING BY 
MAIL 
Homer J. Buckley 
The Advertising School of Hard Knocks—Direct 
Mail. It pays and pays quick or you’re OUT. A 
gold mine for the fellow who wants to know this 
important branch of modern advertising. 


HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 
William L. Fletcher 


He ‘works for over 500 “bosses.” He has placed 
thousands and knows what -YOU want and what 
your employer wants. If anybody can help you get 
the job YOU want, Mr. Fletcher can. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
Roger W. Babson 
This: book shows how to forecast changes in the 


business and security markets. A common-sense 
adviser on permanent success. 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster 

An inspiring picture of the men who dominate 
the new school of business leadership. Their 
methods and policies will help you. 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


Joseph French Johnson 


Mr. Johnson takes you into the Manager’s chair 
and shows you how it is done—how capital is 
secured, competition analyzed, markets met and 
conquered. What every executive should know. 


BUSINESS MAXIMS 


B. C. Forbes and Thomas Dreier 


A Perpetual Fountain of Business Youth. A 
master combination of Forbes’. pithy and cheerful 
horse-sense and Drier’s “Sunshine on the Business 
Trail.” Full of inspiration and energy. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 
check or money order for $18. Send 
me the 12 volumes of FORBES BUSI- 
NESS LIBRARY and enroll me for a 
three-year subscription to FORBES 
MAGAZINE (or extend my subscrip- 
tion for three years beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date). 


ADDRESS. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
CITY and STATE ........cccccccccecces 


(Add $1.50 for Canadian postage—$3 
for Foreign postage). 
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is being opened to connect Havana and 
Miami by the Cuban-American Air Line. 


: or Navy has awarded a contract 
for 25 patrol planes to the Douglas 
Company of Santa Monica, California. 
They will be designated as PD-1 group, 
will be equipped with two Wright 1750 
air-cooled, 550 horsepower motors, and 
will be used for long-distance patrol 
work on the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. The total contract is for slight- 
ly over $1,500,000. 

Since publication of the report on 
prospective airport sites for New York 
considerable discussion has appeared. 
Major-General Hanson E. Ely, for one, 
has come out against the Governor’s 
Island site, holding that it is too small, 
allows no room for expansion, and that 
the ground is needed for other purposes. 




















Extremes of Weather Unfavorable to 
Growing Crops. Corn Crop Actual 
is Higher than Preceding Year 


1 agate 08 reports have not Been 
particularly favorable to the gen- 
eral crop situation during the past 
month. Cold weather is to be expected 
in a comparative way, but the rapid 
changes in temperature are not condu- 
cive to normal growth or protection. 
Unseasonal warm spells in the northern 
wheat belt have left many sections un- 
protected by their usual snow covering 
and therefore especially sensitive to sub- 
sequent cold spells. 


Jardine and Agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
issued an optimistic prophecy on the 
1928 agricultural situation. In review- 
ing the past year he has estimated that 
at the close of 1927 the farmers of the 
United States were approximately $300,- 
000,000 better off financially than at the 
end of the preceding year. Grain aver- 
aged a little higher, as did also cattle, 
but the chief increase in buying power 
came from cotton, which crop was 
valued at an increase of about $270,000,- 
000 over 1926. 


HE wheat market has had no very 

important new factors to influence 
it during the past month, but there has 
been a generally lower tendency in 
prices, due to a feeling that the world 
supply has increased more rapidly than 
consumption. Both foreign and domes- 
tic trade demand have also fallen off 
moderately, and markets on the other 
side of the Atlantic have also been 
lower. 


Corn Crop Larger 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that 2,320,000,000 bushels of 
last year’s corn crop were actually har- 
vested for grain, as against only 2,234,- 
000,000 bushels in 1926. The report also 
showed that last year’s acreage was 
very close to 100,000,000 acres, of which 
83,000,000 acres were harvested for 
grain. 

The Department statement was gen- 
erally construed as being bearish and 
Prices reacted moderately, but have been 
followed by better strength within the 
Past week. 











Mergers 


THE MERGER is the practical, modern-day method 
of reviving the fittest. Survival of the fittest 


today is not enough. Revival is necessary—new 
life, new energy, new effort—economically. 


The Merger is much more than just getting together. 
It picks the best of the necessary and the vital from 
many similar efforts and makes them into one 
supreme accomplishment. ; 


One major value of the Merger is the opportunity it 
presents for eliminating waste in industry— not 
alone waste of time and material, but the larger 
mental and physical wastes—duplication of efforts, 
capital, organization. 


The elimination of waste from American business 
during recent years now represents a saving of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year and is mainly the result 
of following the constructive suggestions of the 
Hoover Committee on Waste in Industry. Mergers 
are helping materially to increase this saving. 


The Merger is no plaything. Every detail, from its 
conception to its smooth and effective operation, 
demands exact knowledge— based, not alone on 
facts and figures, but on intimate and practical 
Accounting experience in many fields and nation- 


wide in extent. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE MIAMI 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON DAYTON 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA 


PITTSBURGH 
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MEMPHIS 











ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
‘ST. LOuIS 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 

FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
DAVENPORT waco 

DETROIT DENVER 

GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 




















STOCK EXCHANGE 
SERVICE 


for the 
Small Investor 


Booklet will be sent 
upon request. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 


























in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do, business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable concerns. 
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“A Triumphant Business” 





The time-tested stability of Insuranshares 





§ Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, one of America’s historic banking 
houses, published a notable communication 
on the insurance business. 


We quote from “The Girard Letter” the 
following statement: 


“The American insurance business, includ- 
ing fire, life and marine, has triumphed over 
some of the most trying epochs in our national 
affairs. The reasons are twofold. Insurance 
is not only scientific and sound from a finan- 
cial seclesins. but the system of insuring 
against any possible contingency has become 
a fixed American habit which grows steadily 
stronger.” 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates represent 
direct ownership of stocks of important in- 
surance companies successfully devoted to 
this essential, sound, ever-growing business. 
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Interesting, helpful information on 
Insuranshares mailed on request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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BUY THESE 


STOCKS NOW? 


We have just published a Special 
Analysis of an undervalued stock which 
should advance substantially from pres- 
ent levels. This is a bargain stock and 
should be bought at once. 


This Special Analysis will be sent to 
you free of charge. In addition, we shall 
be glad to send copies of our regular 
Stock Market Bulletins, which discuss 
the profit or loss possibilities in over 40 
different securities. Numbered among 
these stocks are: 


General Electric Lago Petroleum 
Amerada Oil California Packing 
Westinghouse Air Brake Gen. Amer. Tank Car 
General Refractories Gillette Safety Razor 
Cudahy Packing Texas Corporation 
Standard Oli of Calif. Catifornia Petroleum 
Certain-Teed Products Marland Ol! 


Simply send your name and address and the 
—_ hens nn a will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an interesti 
book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 203, Auburn, New York 
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takes keen interest in the Annual Meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this company, 
on thelast Monday of every February. 
From this stately pillared assembly hall, 
the entire proceedings are also broad- 
cast. Listen in and learn facts about 
operation and earnings. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 

c Ith Edison Company has pai 

consecutive ye ee ge its pra bey rag See 

forthe year book. This stock listed on Chicago 
Stock Exchange, 
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Oil Production Drops Below Previous 
Year in Large Decline. Refiners 
Form Sugar Institute 
p ETROLEUM—Domestic production 

of crude oil has not only continued 
its decline but has dropped in larger 
volume than for many weeks past. The 
latest estimate of the American Petro- 
leum Institute places daily average pro- 
duction at approximately 2,379,000 bar- 
rels per day, or a decline of over 40,000 
barrels daily in a single week. 

The latest estimate is significant be- 
cause it compares with an average pro- 
duction in the same week of 1927 
amounting to 2,390,000 barrels, and this 
is the first time in many months that 
current weekly figures have fallen below 
the corresponding estimates of the previ- 
ous year. The latest daily estimate 
shows a decline of over 200,000 barrels 
per day from the record high of 2,586,- 
000 barrels daily in the week ended July 
30, 1927. 

Prices 

HE technical situation in the oil 

industry has therefore undergone 
rather rapid improvement in January, 
following on the heels of gradual im- 
provement for the last few months of 
1927. The price situation has shown no 
official change but appears decidedly 
firm. 

So far as 1927 is concerned, that year 
broke all previous records for total pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States. The total yield has been esti- 
mated at 895,000,000 barrels for last year, 
an increase of 125,000,000 barrels over 
the previous record year of 1926, with 
total production of 770,000,000 barrels. 
In 1925 domestic production amounted 
to 764,000,000 barrels. ‘ 


S UGAR—The most important develop- 
ment in the industry during the 
past month has been the actual and 
final organization of the Sugar Institute, 
Incorporated. Thus far the Institute is 
composed chiefly of refiners, but there 
are possibilities that producers may also 
be taken in later on. 

Mr. George A. Zabriskie has been re- 
tained as the active executive manager 
of the new institute and will become the 
nominal czar of sugar refiners in the 
United States. Mr. Zabriskie has long 
been active in efforts to promote better 
and sounder business methods in the 
sugar industry and was formerly chair- 
man of the United States Sugar Equili- 
zation Board. 














Gold Moving Back from Canada. Lum- 
ber Industry Improves. Mineral 
Production Growing * 

A S had been intimated for the fu- 

ture in previous issues of this sec- 
tion, the gold movement between the 
United States and Canada has reversed 
itself. During most of November and 
December of last year the metal was 
flowing in fairly large volume from the 
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Is a fixed return of 6%—and 
no further share in the profits 
earned by the property 
enough? Shouldall profitsfrom 
the increase in the value of the 
property go to the owner and 
operator—none to the investor? 

Under the FRENCH PLAN 
you can participate in the 
ownership of large income- 
producing buildingsandshare 
fully in the profits from their 
operation—and from their in- 
evitable increase in value— 
through the investment of 
any sum—$100 to $100,000. 


“The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


gives youasafeguarded realestate 
investment—plus 6%—plus the 
repayment of every dollar of your 
Original investment through 10 
capital retirements of 10% each 
—plus 50% of all profits distrib- 
uted from the operation of the 
property thereafter! 


Thousands of discriminating 
investors have invested millions 
of dollars under this Plan and are 
now sharing in the profits from 
the operation—and from the in- 
crease in value—of large income- 
producing buildings. 


Your Copy is Ready! 


You will find complete details of the 
FRENCH PLAN and the remarkable 
results that it is achieving for investors 
in the 64-page book “The Real Estate 
Investment of the Future”. | 

Tear out this Special Coupon—now 
—and mail it TODAY! 





FN. 
Fred F. French Investing Co., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send the 64-page book ““The Real 
“State Investment of the Future’’ without cost 
or obligation to 
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United States, but during January the 
direction has been changed and gold is 
now moving from Canada to the United 
States. 

The export movement from Canada to 
this country has gone as high as $10,000,- 
000 in a single day, and, although the 
movement has somewhat abated, it is 
estimated that total receipts in this coun- 
try from Canada for the month of Jan- 
uary may run close to $40,000,000. The 
Canadian gold movement has also turn- 
ed toward England and numerous ship- 
ments of the metal have passed from 
Canada to Great Britain. 


Canadian Lumber 
HE lumber industry in western 


Canada gives indications of definite 
improvement. Winnipeg mills have ad- 


vanced practically all grades of lumber 


$1 per thousand feet, due to increasing. 
costs and lower stocks. Consumption 
during 1927 was quite high, although 
shipments of unmanufactured wood 
from Canada to the United States during 
1927 amounted to only about $88,000,000, 
compared with $93,000,000 in 1926. 

The Dominion set up a new high rec- 
ord for mineral production for 1927, 
when the value of its output reached 
a grand total of $242,000,000, or a gain 
of about $1,336,000 over the previous 
year’s record total. 




















Coolidge and the Pan-American Union. 
Democrats Plan for Convention at 
Houston. Big Navy Program 


HOUGH the work of the Pan- 

American Congress is by no means 
completed the friendliness between na- 
tions of the North American continent 
has unquestionably been given a decided 
boost by the much-heralded visit of 
President Coolidge, who opened the 
Conference at Havana. 

The President urged the principles of 
international friendship and a firm stand 
together of all nations in the Union, and 
a greater effort to settle all disputes by 
compromise and arbitration. The aims 
of the conference are chiefly to estab- 
lish an international law code as a basis 
for amity in the Pan-American coun- 
tries. 

Democratic Convention Plans 

Harmony was the keynote of the 
Democratic National Committee which 
assembled recently in Washington and 
finally, after much discussion, settled 
upon Houston, Texas, as the meeting 
place for the Democratic National Nom- 
inating Convention. The convention will 
begin June 26. 

The Senate has opened its fight for 
revision of the tariff and thus far it 
has been a rather bitter argument. The 
Administration has come out firmly for 
the tariff as it now stands and spokes- 
men are reported to have given assur- 
ance that the present administration will 
not sanction any changes in the present 
rates of protective tariff for at least 
two years. 


P RESIDENT COOLIDGE has again 
come out for a ship subsidy and 
private ownership and operation of the 
United States merchant marine. He is 
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How the 
J.N.Collins Co. 


achieves 
loo% 
cleanliness” 
at reduced cost. 











R. F. L. Brost, Superintendent of the 

Collins Co., Philadelphia, makers of 
Collins Hovey Scotch and Walnettos, says: 
‘‘Health officers and state inspectors con- 
sistently rate us 100% in cleanliness and 
sanitation, Clean floors are the basis of fac- 
tory cleanliness, and we use the FINNELL 
SYSTEM of Electric Scrubbing. To main- 
tain anything like the present cleanliness of 
our 12,500 sq. ft. by hand scrubbing would 
require double the number of help. So the 
FINNELLSYSTEM is saving at least $1,300 
a year in scrubbing labor, which pays for our 
equipment more than 3 times a year. 


««Our cleaning cost now is about 8 cents 
per sq. ft. per year. It would cost at least 
16 cents by hand. Our saving on mops, 
brushes and soap more than offsets the cost 


of the current for the FINN ELL machine.’’ 


Your floors, too, can pay dividends 


Hundreds of America’s leading factories, stores, 
office buildings, institutions—both small and large 
—use the FINNELL to scrub and polish their 
floors. It pays dividends—not only in dollars saved — 
but in improved products, better working conditions, 
increased patronage, and greater public esteem. Learn 
how the FINNELL can do these 
things for you. For full information 
write The FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 32 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
(Factories, Elkhart, Ind., and 
Ottawa, Can. District offices in 
principal cities in U. S. A.) 










IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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Associated System was founded. 
taken place in our ways of living. 


Then 


Candles and oil lamps 

Wood burning cooking stoves 
Brooms 

Sad irons 

Oven bread driers 

Butter and milk kept in cellar 
Individual steam plants in industry 


customers. 


61 Broadway 











Associated System 


| . Founded in 1852 


Fillmore was President when the Associated 
System was Founded 


_ Millard Fillmore was born in Cayuga County, New York, which 
is served by the original property of the Associated System. He went 
to the primitive school in the neighborhood three months a year 
and worked on his father’s farm nine months. , 

At the age of nineteen he decided to become a lawyer. While in 
the New York State Legislature in 1831 he was the author of the 
bill passed that year abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

Fillmore was President of the United States in 1852 when the 
Since then great changes have 


Now 


Electric lights 
as and electric ranges 
Electric vacuum cleaners 
Electric flat irons 
Electric toasters 
Electric refrigerators 
Motors driven by electricity 
from central stations 


The Associated System supplies public service to 600,000 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report “F” 


New York 


























We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 


4 DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 

tA For information regarding the 
mining industry of Canada, the 

Sy develepment and supply of in- 
dustrial raw materials available 
from resources al the = 
8 


jong 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway, consult 
braneh. ; 





We have an expert staff continuously engaged 

research relative to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. Practical in- 
formation is available concerning development 
opportunities, the use of by-products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 


BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 


Phe Canadian Pacifie Railway, through its Bureau 
of Canadian Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information om every phase 
of industrial and agricultural development - 

treal, 


Openings, etc., additional data 
being added to keep it up to date. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Develepment 


J. 8. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
Windser Station Montreal, Can. 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if 

Bache Review, will keep onl = 
on the main subjects, im t to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
































HARRIS TWEED 











Newall, 425 Stornoway, Scotland 
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strongly opposed, however, by the Senate 
which has ignored his wishes and come 
out for a trade fleet to be operated by 
the Government. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur has presented the Administration 
plans on Naval building programs and 
places the necessary expenditures at 
$2,580,000,000 to be spent over a period 
of the next 20 years. The first period 
will be of eight years, in which an aver- 
age of about $117,000,000 a year will be 
spent, according to the Navy’s program. 




















France Lifts Capital Export Ban and 
Calls Bonds, with Huge Gold Reserve. 
Mexico Amends Oil Laws 


RANCE—This nation has been im 

intensive diplomatic correspondence 
for some time with the United States, 
looking to a successful establishment of 
the potentially famous treaty between 
the two countries. In general there 
seems to be unanimity as regards the 
fundamentals but the details are more 
dificult and no settlement has been 
arrived at. - 

The French Chamber of Deputies has 
convened for the final session of its 
four-year term in an atmosphere of calm 
that recalls by contrast its turbulent 
life several years ago in an effort to 
save the franc. 


France Improves Finances 

HE French Government has finally 

issued a decree raising the barriers 
against the export of capital, thus crea- 
ting once more a perfectly free exchange 
market. The restrictions on export of 
capital went into effect in 1918. Lifting 
of this long ban is considered another 
step in the plans for establishing an 
early basis of revalorization. 

J. P. Morgan have announced that the 
Republic of France will redeem $70,000,- 
000 of the 8 per cent. dollar bonds on 
March 15th, at which date they have 
been called for payment. The bonds 
were issued in 1920, with a maturity of 
1945, but became callable last year. 


J APAN—Preliminary figures for for- 
eign trade indicate that 1927 figures 
will show the smallest import balance 
of any year since 1919. Early figures 
indicate total imports of about 2,150,- 
000,000 yen, with exports of around 
1,975,000,000 yen, and a probable im- 
port balance of only 175,00,000 yen. 


——— Budget of the Soviet 
Republic for the fiscal year from 
October, 1927, to September, 1928, is ex- 
pected to show an income of 954,000,000 
rubles, or $480,000,000, according to re 
ports of recent publication. 

The expenditures are expected to be 
around 947,000,000 rubles, and the bal- 
ance will go to the reserve fund. 


EX1ICO—Amendments have recent- 

ly been announced to the famous 

oil laws to bring them into line with the 

court decrees of late last year, declar- 

ing parts of the law unconstitutional. 

Unofficial reports interpret the changes 

as removing retroactive and confiscatory 

features of the previous oil laws. The 
changes are immediately effective. 
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LOS ANGELES-FiRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


This bank with Re- 
sources of more 
than 320 Millions 
of Dollars,—is a 
consolidation of 
The First National 
Bank of Los 
Angeles and the 
Pacific - Southwest 
Trust & Savings 
Bank. This old 
bank with a new 
name has a back- 
ground of 50 years 
of construc- 
tive banking on 
the Pacific 
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FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 





Preserve your new desk tops—renew 
the old ones with these distinctive 
Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, they are 
simply laid on. They enhance any 
desk and office; make writing easier ; 
and are restful to the eyes. Return 
many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands of 
offices relieving eye strain, further- 
ing efficiency and comfort, and pro- 
tecting equipment. Write today for 
complete facts and attractive prices. 









Neo-Leum Tops are 
widely Imitated but 
never Duplicated! 





li 


Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my _ part 

kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 

on Neo-Leum Tops. 

Name 
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Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 
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Cotton Prices 


Stable 


Market Awaits Stimulus to 
Break Deadlock — Most 
Indications Point to 
Higher Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


5 leew cotton market has reached a 

stage where traders are waiting for 
new crop developments to furnish fresh 
incentives for taking an active interest 
on one side or the other. 

Old influences have lost their power 
to stimulate trading and something new 
is needed to move the market out of 
the narrow range of fluctuations which 
have prevailed for the past two or three 
months, and break the dead-lock between 
spinners and spot holders. 

Since the first of the year three new 
factors of importance have come to the 
front but none of these has caused any 
great price change though all three tend 
to lower values or to restrict buying for 
a rise. These are: 

Predictions of considerable increase in 
acreage. 

Possibility of greatly reduced menace 
from the weevil, as result of extreme, 
cold weather. 

Indications that American spinners 
have embarked upon a definite policy 
of curtailment or restricted production. 


Increase in Acreage 


trade of a comparatively large in- 
crease in acreage. This is based more 
on the belief that the farmer received 
a satisfactory price for last year’s crop 
than any concrete evidence, as very little 
preparation for planting has yet been 
made. 

It is too early to venture a prediction 
as to the acreage but past records do 
not show any year where there has been 
a large increase except when the price 
was well over the cost of production 
at the time preparation was started. 

Government schedules indicate that 
the cost of producing last year’s crop 
was around nineteen cents a pound. The 
price which prevails as this is written 
is too close to that figure to stimulate 
any great increase especially in view 
of the fact that October contracts, 
which represent the new crop, are at 
least a cent a pound under what it 
will cost to produce it. 

Expectation of a great decrease in the 
weevil menace is based largely upon the 
belief that unusually low temperatures 
are fatal to this insect. 

A report made many years ago by 
one of the Government’s entomologists, 
which expresses the view that a tem- 
perature of twelve degrees is fatal to 


weevil in the open fields, is responsible 


for such views. 

The weevil, however, appears to have 
become hardened to colder weather in 
the progress of its migration and zero 
temperatures, or even lower, appear to 
have but little effect upon those which 
go into well protected winter quarters, 





as a large portion of them do. 


HERE has been much talk in the] 
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Cut Maintenance 
Painting Costs 
60% to 80% 





Paint by Machine 


Owners of Factories, Public 

Buildings, Hospitals Spray 

Paint at a Fraction of Hand- 
Painting Costs! 


An inexperienced hand can quickly 
learn to cover 1,000 or more square 
feet an hour. The force of the 
spray penetrates cracks, splits, and 
crevices no bristles can possibly 
reach, All surfaces, no matter how 
rough, are covered as quickly as a 
smooth surface. 


The Binks Spray Gun, famous 
throughout industry for the finish- 
ing of fine products, is supplied 
with each Binks Portable Spray 
Painting Outfit. This gun will 
handle any oil paint, lacquers, 
graphites, aluminum paints, etc. 


A Paying Investment 


The outfit will pay for itself 
quickly. With it you can repaint 
interiors and exteriors frequently 
at a low cost;—you can also have 
your handy man re-finish furniture, 
equipment, trucks, wagons, etc. 

Details and prices of the Binks Portable 


Spray-Painting Outfit mailed upon re- 
quest. Write. 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. B. - 3108 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 














Stamps are 
cash — 
protect them 


The Multipost keeps stamps, in 
rolls, locked in one safe place. 


Prevents loss and spoilage. Dis- 
courages misuse. Records each 
stamp Provides simple 
method of accounting for stamps 
used, as well as bought. Saves 
time—does 5 hand operations in 








one split-second thrust of its 
plunger. Also, clean, sanitary, 
orderly. 

Stamp Affixer & Recorder 
Used in over 100,000 
offices. Representa- 
tives in all principal 

cities. 
Free trial 


in your own 
office to prove 
its economies 








Lae Mail this Coupon --- 


1 Multipost Co., Dept. J, Rochester, N. Y- - 
1 Send Multipost on free trial O or send § 

Booklet on important economies in stamp g 
i handling and control. 1 a 
: MN Can cncceLenaesh aa tcunans snskwranssanen x 
BIE: asccnnsrcersvesovtenodensscesereoensnes . 
a Address ® 
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Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 




















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





The entomologist of the A & M Col- 
lege of Oklahoma advises me that wee- 
vil have withstood a temperature of five 
and six degrees below zero in his state. 
The temperature has not fallen any- 
where near zero so far except in the 
extreme northern sections of the belt. 


Weevil Stand Colder Weather 


-— petnsagm oe crop observers and ex- 
perts are almost unanimous in 
agreeing that the hibernation last Fall 
was the largest ever known; that the 
weevil went into hibernation under most 
favorable conditions, and that it will 
take an unusually cold spell when they 
emerge in a weakened state next Spring 
to greatly reduce the menace from this 
pest. 

Entomologists in the service of the 
government report that the weevil en- 
tering hibernation were more numerous 
everywhere, except in the flooded sec- 
tions, and are in a better condition for 
successful hibernation than for several 
years, 

Agitation among the members of the 
Cotton Textile Institute for restriction 
of production to an amount proportion- 


of nearly 60,000 bales in the rate of 
domestic consumption during December 
indicates that American spinners are at- 
tempting to put into effect a definite 
program of restricted production. 

British spinners, on the other hand, 
are attempting to stage a great revival 
of their industry, with the backing of 
the entire nation. Their prospects of 
success are good if they can get their 
workers to agree to a reduction in wages 
and an increase in working hours. 


Consumption High 


D OMESTIC consumption for the first 

five months of the season is 217,000 
bales ahead of last year. Reports from 
foreign mills indicate they have con- 
sumed over 500,000 bales more than last 
year. 

Consumption, therefore, has a sufficient 
lead over last season to permit of con- 
siderable reduction in some parts of the 
world and still come up to last year’s 
record of 16,375,000 bales of lint cotton. 

Even should consumption fall as much 
as 750,000 bales under last season’s rec- 
ord, the surplus or carry-over will be 
reduced from nearly seven million bales 
to about four million. 

A carry-over of 4,000,000 bales will 
be a million under the ten-year average 
and will be so small that the world will 
need a crop of 15,000,000 bales to pro- 
vide for its requirements and maintain 
the surplus. 

Spinners seem to view the situation 
with an unusual degree of equanimity 
apparently in the hope that the possibil- 
ity of an increased acreage or decreased 
weevil will enable them to provide for 
their wants at a cheaper basis. 

On the other hand southern owners of 
cotton are holding their spots with a 
tight grip in the belief that the weevil 
menace this year will be greater than 
ever and that the South is more likely 
‘o produce a smaller crop than last year, 
rather than a larger one. 

The indications are, therefore, that the 
market will not move much either way 
until developments in the early Spring 
shall have pointed to a small or large 
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Doherty and Oil Conservation 


HE AMERICAN PETROLEUM 

INSTITUTE, at its recent annual 
meeting, has adopted the recommenda- 
tion of its gas conservation committee, 
embodying reforms in the industry and 
conservation of natural resources which 
have long been advocated by leaders in 
the industry. 

One of the most prominent of these 
advocates has been Henry L. Doherty, 
a leader in the public utility and petro- 
leum industries, who has been working 
along lines of conservation for many 
years and is finally seeing the current 
fruition of his labors. 

As far back as five years ago, Mr. 
Doherty submitted his concrete sug- 
gestions for the relief of the outstanding 
evils of the industry. His definite plan 
of production, called the “unit plan,” 
was sometime ago approved almost in 
its entirety by the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board. 

Mr. Doherty’s vision extends beyond 
temporary conditions of excess oil pro- 
duction. He has often said, even though 
it looks at times as though the country 
is surfeited with oil, as it may look to 
some people now, the nation will some 
day deeply regret and possibly pain- 
fully suffer because of the great waste 
in drilling as it has been done and is 


now being done. 
* * & 


Radio Offering 


R EORGANIZATION of the capital 
structure of The Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration is announced at Cincinnati, head- 
quarters of the company. Under the new 
plan the corporation is to have a capitai 
stock of 300,000 no par shares of which 
48,000 shares are to be offered to the pub- 
lic. These shares are to be listed on the 
Cincinnati stock exchange. 


** * 
Investment Trust Reports 
HE GENERAL AMERICAN COM- 
PANY, INC., an investment Trust or- 
ganized early in 1927 under the sponsorship 


: of Lazard Freres and Lehman Brothers, 


has published its Report for the past 
‘year. For the period ending December 
31, 1927, realized profits, after all charges 
and preferred dividends amount to 
$1,085,555.37. 

In addition, the market value as of 
December 31, 1927, of securities owned 
exceeds their book value (after reserves 
for taxes at present rates on the un- 
realized profits) by $710,594.17. These 
two figures together indicate earnings 
realized. and unrealized aggregating 
$1,796,149.54, or the equivalent of $8.98 
on the 200,000 shares of common stock, 
after providing for bond interest, pre- 
ferred dividends, taxes and all other 
charges, for the eleven months’ period 
from February 1 to December 31, 1927. 

The president’s letter to stockholders 
states that on and after February 15, 
1928, bearers of warrants attached to 
the 25 Year 5% Debentures Series A of 
the Company will be entitled to receive 
without cost certificates for shares of 
Common stock of the Company at the 
rate of 10 shares for each $1000 bond 
at the office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. At the time of 
surrender of such warrants the deben- 
tures to which such warrants are 
attached must be presented and the 
warrants will be detached and the de- 
bentures returned with the stock. 
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TuHEopoRE RoosEvett said: 
“Bully!” 


So do subscribers to Time. 


7 











Patrick Henry said: “Give 
me Liberty or give me Death.” 


Modern Americans ask for Time. 

















JS , 
O.iver Twist demanded. more. 
The Beadle was vexed. 


Time* is vexed with no such de- 
mands. Time ts complete. 


\"is which the news is untwisted. in” 








MARK WITH AN X 


Your Agreement or 
Disagreement with the 
Following Statements: 


You know something about 


what’s going on in the world. Yes—] No] 
You'd like to know more. Yes(] No] 
You are too active to read news- 

papers all day long. Yes] No] 


Your local newspaper is quite 
local. YesCX] Nol] 


The old-fashioned current-events 


magazines bore you. Yes] No[] 


In fact, you do not now read 
regularly and with enthusiasm 


any current-events magazine. Yes] No([] 


You like swift-moving language. Yes] No(] 
You know enough to distinguish 
easily between Dr. Samuel John- 


son, Hiram Johnson, Little Bill 
Johnson and the firm of John- 


son & Johnson. Yes—] No] 
You intend to vote in 1928*. YesCX) No 
Your income is (or will be) in 

excess of $5,000 per year. Yes) No 


O not send us the answers. If you 

marked Yes against at least 8 of the 
above 10 statements, ask for a FREE 
copy of Timez. Why? Because you 
will almost certainly enjoy it. 


Timz, a _ brief, highly organized, 
brilliantly written narrative of all sig- 
nificant happenings, is read from cover 
to cover by 82% of its subscribers. To 
understand why that is so, read a copy. 


You won’t know what you're getting 
till you get it. Time looks like a maga- 
zine, but isn’t: It is a Newsmagazine, 
the only Newsmagazine in the world. 


Never mind how many newspapers or 
magazines you now read or think you 
read. Never mind how you now pick up 
information. Never mind how busy you 
are, how lazy,—as long as you aren’t 
stupid, you will get what you want in 
Time. Get the current issue FREE. 


*For whom? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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WILL1AM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 
said: ‘‘War is Hell!’’ 


Time, too, is terse. 








aa THe Great said: 
“An army fights on its stomach.” 


TIME readers can fight on their 


facts. 
a 








— — connie 


Time, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., 
New York, 

N. Y. 


Sirs: 
I say: “Send meacopy, free”’ 








Street and No. 








State F.B.J. 
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Save your time 
and save your money 


HE investor who en- 

deavors to do for 
himself all that Moody’s 
can do for him in study- 
ing, selecting and super- 
vising his investments, 
is wasting time and los- 
ing money. The mod- 
ern, active executive of 
today finds it profitable 
and necessary to com- 
mand the services of 
others for tasks he him- 
self cannot profitably 
undertake. 


MOQDYS service 


35 Nassau Street New York 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 























You Can Increase 


Y our 1928 Income 


Why not arrange now to put 
your 1928 dollars to work 
where they will substantially 
increase your income? 


You can do this by following 
the investment example of 
those who shared in the $9,- 
500,000 in dividends paid last 
year on Cities Service Com- 
mon stock. Your’ own spare 
dollars put to work now in 
this 17-year-old security yields 
you a net income of over 8%. 


Clip and mail the coupon. 


: He herty 
& 

[ GO WALLSTr NEW YORK, 

{ ~ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

[ Please send me the story of the | 
$650,000,000 Cities Service organ- 

[ iaztion and full information about | 

{its Common st | 

ee ree i 

[ 0 NETRA Ser eg aed [ 

i ; 

Be Wile cuwknectnnss thos pains oceacaeveack 1 

| casoc-16) | 
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Looks for Good Year 
William Robert Wilson, chairman and 
president, Murray Corporation of America, 
in an interview with Forbes: 
“1928 should see rapid crystallization 


of a major devel- 


opment in trans- 
portation; the use 
of motor buses, 


both in competition 
with other modes 
of transportation, 
and substituted for 
rail service by old 
line common car- 
riers. 
“Independent bus lines in the past 
two years have been passing through 
the same process of integration experi- 
enced in the railroad field about fifty 
years ago; at least one transcontinental 
bus system is already well-established 
and operating on regular schedule. At- 
tractive profits made by small owners 
have appealed to large scale capital; 
successful bidding for publi¢ favor by 
the bus lines has forced the railroads to 
take note of its existence. 

“Over twenty-five large railroad 
systems and a number of small railways 
have replaced money losing branch line 
trains with bus service which can fol- 
low shifting populations, seasonal migra- 
tions, and can be made profitable even 
with the lightest traffic. 

“There is one notable difference in 
the development trend between railroad 
equipment and buses. To increase sta- 
bility at high speeds, railroads have for 
several years continued’ to add weight 
to passenger coaches and Pullmans with- 
out greatly increasing their passenger 
capacity. Great weight is not necessary 
to high speed roadability of buses; the 
chassis manufacturers are developing this 
virtue in terms of spring suspension, 
pneumatic tires, and chassis balance. 
Thus the next great step will be toward 
lighter and stronger bus coach work to 
safeguard passengers and curtail opera- 
ting costs—probably a departure from 
conventional practices to the use of high 
strength light-weight aluminum alloys. 
I look for this change to be as far- 
reaching as that resulting from the ad- 
vent of steel railroad coaches. 

“IT believe that 1928 will be one of 
the greatest years ever experienced in 
bus and bus-coachwork manufacture.” 





Competition Keener 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, General 
Motors Corporation: 

“TI believe it is perfectly logical to as- 
sume that the purchasing power held 
back in 1927 will become available in 
whole or in part in 1928. Therefore, I 
think we can very logically look forward 


_ to a very prosperous immediate future, 


at least extending through the first 
period and probably to a material ex- 
tent through the whole of the year. 

“I think, however, that we must all 
recognize that, be it the automotive in- 
dustry or any other business, competi- 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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tion is becoming keener and keener all 
the time. We must not only work 
harder to get the same result but we 
must work more intelligently.” 


No Reason for Recession 

Henry L. Doherty, president, Cities Ser- 
vice Company: 

“To-day there is no occasion why the 
approach of our presidential election 
should cause even a ripple in our busi- 
ness conditions, except the lingering 
memory of what used to occur and 
what many people knew was apt to hap- 
pen but did not know the cause of it. 
I see no reason to expect any great gain 
in the present business conditions which 
are, as a rule, eminently satisfactory, 
nor do I expect to see any recession 
from these conditions. In my opinion, 
we have every reason to expect another 
year very similar to the one we have 
just passed through.” 


No Threatening Clouds 


Theodore Gary, chairman, Theodore 
Gary & Company, Kansas City, Mo., in 
an interview with Forbes: 

“Readjustments to normal, peaceful 
conditions have 
,been going on in 
business and indus- 
tries for the past 
five years. Some 
lines have been 
able to accomplish 
this sooner than 
others. My candid 
judgment is that 
we are nearer a 
balanced economic condition than since 
the beginning of the war in 1914. 

“One thing not generally recognized 
is that as a result of the war, American 
manufacturers have become expert at 
mass production. This accomplishment 
is real and continuing, and is the real 
source of our prosperity rather than 
the high prices obtained for manufac- 
tured products during the war. That 
is why I believe the future prospect for 
business is bright. 

“I really see no very threatening clouds 
on the business horizon for 1928. The 
coal business is in a somewhat unsettled 
condition. The steel and iron business 
is a little more slack than is desired, and 
there is dullness in the lumber trade to 
some extent, but I can see these small 
clouds drifting away and disappearing 
before the tremendous impetus of an 
abundant money and credit supply, and 
the push.and energy of a nation of peo- 
ple who want to do business.” 


Sees Greater Production 


Harvey S. Firestone, president, 
stone Tire & Rubber Company: 

“Our experience of the past year gives 
us every reason to anticipate that Ameri- 
can business will attain a heavier volume 
of production and a new level of ef- 
ficiency in 1928 and that the people of 
the country will share in a common 
prosperity.” 





Fire. 
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| Rail Results | 
| Are Poor 


: Last Year’s Net Earnings 
Will Be the Lowest for 
Several Years and Return 
is Unsatisfactory 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor Railway Age 


HE more the recent results of rail- 

Way operation are studied the 
plainer it becomes that the managements 
of most railways will have to make a 
hard fight to gain fairly satisfac- 
tory financial results in 1928. The com- 
plete results of operation in November, 
which have become available since I wrote 
my last article for Forbes, are the worst 
, that were reported for 1927. 
' I anticipated in my last article that 
, when complete figures were available they 
would show that the net operating in- 
come earned in 1927 was $125,000,000 less 
than in 1926. The decline in the net in 
November alone was $33,516,000, or 28 
per cent., and made the decline for the 
4 first eleven months of the year $124,- 
1 (0,000. 


l Causes of Decline 


Reports of car loadings in December 
indicate that the financial results in that 
month were of the same character, and 
the decline in net for the entire year 
may have been as much as $135,000,000. 

Most of the railways have been hit by 
a combination of causes, including de- 
clines of both freight and passenger 
business, reductions of average rates and 
advances of average wages. Neither of 
these influences operated with great 
force, but their aggregate effect has 
d a been to set the railways back in point 
of financial results about where they 


oe SB we we Omri m= 


OY et 


; 4g were three years ago. 
t 3 The railroad industry under present 
. : conditions has certain peculiarities to 
. 4 which insufficient consideration is given. 
. q One of these is that the tendency of 
t freight rates almost always is downward. 
a Prices of commodities fluctuate, and an 
industry that is suffering today because 
™ of a decline in its prices may be pros- 
an ; bering tomorrow because of an advance 
4 in them. 
1S , 
d é Wages Cannot Be Cut 
° 
1! . 6 ECONDEY, the tendency of railway 
g : wages almost always is upward. If 
; the railways show an increase in net 
r earnings they are always besieged at 
. once with demands for advances in 
ages, some or most of which are likely 
to be granted by their officers or by 
arbitration awards; and once railway 
"a wages are advanced it is a practical im- 
Possibility to reduce cnem without a 
" harder struggle than would be necessary 
a in any other industry. 
i“ _ Prevailing tendencies in the railroad 
7 industry are by no means satisfactory, 
if and unless they are changed the excel- 





lent transportation service that has been 
rendered within recent years will be 
more and more jeopardized. 











Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-35 on request 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many, but 
the predominating feature 
is—added margin of safety 
not otherwise obtainable. 


How much more secure 
you are with ten shares of 
stock in ten different lead- 
ing industries than you 
would be with a hundred 
shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 


Ask for Booklet F.323 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


jJohnMuir &(0, 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 








50 Broadway New York 

















ro 
Earnings 

may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 

Consult our Statistical 


Department without ob- 
ligation. 


The 
ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for comuenient handbook 
on Trading Methods end 
Market Letter J 14 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction May Be About Over and Bargain Hunting is 
Justified But Only for Speculation and With 
Close Protection 


By R. W. Schabacker 


é. 


and industrial stocks, as shown 

on the above chart, has not actually 
broken out of the long lethargy of nar- 
row range, it has at current writing 
dropped to the low level of that range, 
and stocks may be said to have been in 
a reactionary trend during the second and 
third weeks in January. 

After its rather rapid drop around the 
middle of the month, the market has ral- 
lied somewhat, but it is not a very con- 
vincing recovery, has been accomplished 
mostly, it appears, on covering of pre- 
vious short commitments, and has been 
accompanied by a decided falling off in 
activity. 


A LTHOUGH our average of fifty rail 


Wé: are therefore expectant of still 
further declines in the general list and 
and there are even possibilities that aver- 
age prices will drop back to the levels seen 
on the reaction which ended early last 
November. 

If that should happen the prospects for 
the later months of the first half year 
would not look very good and since we 
still hold optimistic feelings for those 
months, we do not think the current re- 
action should go that far. Indeed, if it 
continues a slow decline, with intermediate 
recoveries, we would be satisfied to see 


.only about two or three more points of 


decline which would bring the average of 
fifty stocks down slightly below 175. 

This extent of the decline may well 
be reached by around the first of February 
and if that happens we would chance pick- 
ing up stocks at around those levels in 








anticipation of a renewal of the advance 
for the next month or two. 


O UR general feeling on the market 
at this time, therefore, is that stocks 
will be good speculative buys on moderate 
further reaction. For the immediate future 
they may go down a little more, or at least 
hesitate for a time. But we can advise 
repurchase of at least fractional lines sold 
out on our previous advice at: higher 
prices. 

With money rates firming up gradually, 
brokers’ loans at their record highs, the 
possibility of a government investigation 
of such loans and with majority opinion 
in the street bearish, we feel rather brave 
to advise purchase of stocks. And so we 
again warn readers that the market is 
purely a speculative one, that we may 
switch our position quickly, and that we 
advise close stops on all purchases. 

We feel that the current reaction is dis- 
counting an advance in interest rates and 
possible raising of the Federal Reserve 
Bank rate which is still overhanding the 
market. If this occurs around the be- 
ginning of February, however, and aver- 
ages have declined only a few points fur- 
ther, then we would view the advance in 
the bank rate as perhaps the signal for 
renewal of the speculative advance, rather 
than a signal to unload stocks immediately. 

We are therefore still mildly bullish on 
the market, after the current reaction is 
put out of the way, but again we warn 
that it is in a shaky position and that all 
speculative purchases should have their 
losses automatically limited by stop orders. 


F¢ 
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Are You Making Consistent Profits 
Month by Month? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited consistently from the stock 
; market—month by month—all through the markets of the past eighteen months, from 
‘ the persistent advance in sound individual issues, as shown by the table below. 


This table shows the average profits available by June 1st, 1927, on the capital invested in 
all specific recommendations made in the Advisory Bulletins of the Institute in 1926, month 
by month, and the average profits available byNovember 15th, 1927, from all specific recom- 
mendations made in the first six months of 1927. 


This is the average profit available on all—not a chosen list, not a few individual recom- 
mendations, nullified by a general bearish attitude—but all recommendations given to clients, 
month by month. 


CONSISTENT PROFITS—MONTH BY MONTH 


1926 RECOMMENDATIONS THE 1927 RECORD 


a PROFIT PROFIT PROFIT 

= DEVELOPED DEVELOPED DEVELOPED 
mer A= pe, | a | gE 
$ p rere 50.41% Eee ee 76.06% , Sp 81.88% 

A February .......... 50.65% IE ss ic wiseess 89.32% PORCUATY ...0...0.00 59.60% 
Marchy............. 68.96% September ......... 47.67% |: lll a a 

; aes cas Xeon 63.35% October ........... 57.57% ~ ahha 

‘a BE db vanhaneieaia 87.26% November ......... 52.02% Us ccclcmceited 30.71% 

RMD Acidic ara ease 89.08% December ......... 63.63% 


An average profit, November 
15th, 1927, 51.95%. on the 
capital invested. 










An average profit, June 1st, 1927, 66.29% on the 
capital invested. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD! 


In spite of the marked advances in many securities, there are still further opportunities 
for profit available, NOW! Place yourself in a position to benefit from them. Send for our 
current Advisory Bulletin, with definite and specific recommendations and explanatory 
literature. 


ght SUT RORY he 


Just sign and return the coupon below—no obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


- 
° . [ 
American Institute Please send me, GRATIS, Advisory Bulletin 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


FFB-1 and your plan for taking advantage of oppor- 
e tunities ahead. 
of Finance 
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It has been proved 
possible to so increase 
one’s capital in an 
investment lifetime! 
The future—in which you 


are interested—should of- 
fer equal opportunities. 


May we send you com- 
} plete details? 
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in mentioning Metro-Goldwyn 

Pictures, preferred, since it is, in 
the writer’s opinion, one of the best 
combinations of investment and high- 
yield on the Big Board. 


BK so often we feel justified 


Amusement Stocks 


The stock is low-priced, selling cur- 
rently for 25, against about 19 when we 
first began calling it to our reader’s at- 
tention. Par value is $27 and it probably 
will not go above that price since it may 
be called there. It pays 7 per cent. on 
that par value, however, so the yield is 
still well above 7 per cent. and the pre- 
ferred dividend is being earned about 10 
times over. 


Shubert Theatres 


fy Veeace net earnings for Shubert 
Theatre Corporation have not been 
high enough to give it an investment 
standing but per share profits are good, 
due to the very small capitalization of 
160,000 shares of capital stock, and the 
issue looks like a satisfactory specula- 
tion. 

In the year ended June 30, 1927, net 
earnings dropped to $1,633,000, compared 
with a high record of $2,320,000 in the 
previous year, but net was still over $10 
a share on the stock. A high of 75 last 
year is the highest the stock has ever 
sold and it is now around 67, paying $5 
per share per annum, to yield nearly Y 
per cent. 


National Dairy Products 


T= modern and profitable theory of 
combination and acquisition is be- 
ing successfully applied to the dairy 
field and investors’ are beginning to 
take new interest in this business, which 
is not only a profitable one, but is based 
on the constant demand for these 
necessities of life. 

National Dairy Products does not 
present a particularly startling balance 
sheet position, having a good will valua- 
tion of over $12,000,000, but this is bal- 
anced by a profit and loss surplus of 
like amount and earnings have been 
increasing rapidly. 

In 1926 the company earned $8.80 a 
share and ought to show not so much 
under that for last year on a consider- 
ably larger amount of stock. 

This is another somewhat speculative 
issue but it has acted very well in re- 
cent trading, and we think it worthy of 
consideration around current prices of 
70. 


Armour of Illinois 


L ATE last year we called attention to 
the reported settlement of the long 
and disastrous South American meat 
war, and advised that Armour and its 
securities should benefit thereby. The 
Class A stock has advanced from around 
9 to 12 since then and the preferred 
from about 62 to around 70. We do 


not care so much for the Class B issue 
though it will probably advance with 
the others. Our chief recommendations 
go to the Class A and preferred stocks. 


Armour Preferred 


T HE company has recently issued a 
rather discouraging report for the 
year ended October 29, 1927. Profits 
dropped almost to the vanishing point 
and only 44 cents a share was earned 
on the preferred stock. 

The company is of course still in very 
strong financial position, with profit and 
loss surplus of over $46,000,000 and work- 
ing capital of $150,000,000. Likewise, the 
preferred stock is cumulative at $7 per 
share per annum, has never missed a 
dividend in the 10 years since it was 
issued, and officials have stated that it 
will be continued. 

They have not stated how long it 
will be “continued,” of course, but we 
feel that the dividend will not be passed, 
that the coming year will see consider- 
able improvement in earnings, and that 
the preferred stock is an attractive busi- 
ness man’s investment, at current prices 
below 70, to yield 10 per cent. 


Railway Signal 


HE “old readers” of several years 

ago will remember our constant 
bullishness on General Railway Signal 
when it was selling in the 70’s and 80's. 
At that time it was our “pet” and we 
followed it right on up, with happy 
hearts, until its spectacular advances 
outdid even our optimistic predictions 
and we advised profit-taking. 

After reaching a high of 150 the stock 
dropped rapidly and is now back around 
120. It should not show much over $8 
a share for 1927 so we are still “off it” 
from an investment standpoint. But 
from a spurely speculative angle, it 
might commence another upward move- 
ment soon. We would be inclined to 
“stop” purchases at about 114. 


Some Favorites 


oo a purely technical standpoint 
we like such stocks as United States 
Rubber, Columbia Gas & Electric, Beth- 
lehem Steel, American Can, New Haven, 
Frisco, Westinghouse Electric, Packard 
Motors, Park Utah Mining, South Porto 
Rico Sugar, Remington-Rand, American 
Woolen, American Sugar, Hershey 
Chocolate and most all of the oils. 
Hold Bohn Aluminum and Ford 
Motors on the Curb, and American 
Brown Boveri on the Big Board. 


Bohn Aluminum 


|. Spent Aluminum has had a rapid ad- 
vance within the past month and 1s 
currently selling around 42 compared with 
levels of 18 when we first called it to read- 
ers’ attention in the August Ist issue. The 
company is doing well, the dividend is as- 
sured and the small amount of stock out- 
standing makes per share earnings go up 
rapidly. 
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Oil Prices 
Firm RE 
But the Huge Supplies Over- 


hanging Market Dis- 


courage Any Early Who is your 


Advances 


By Paul Wagner F inancial Advisor ? 


National Petroleum News 








Every intelligent investor recognizes the necessity 


EVER in the history of the petroleum of sound, impartial, expert investment counsel. 
N industry has there been a time when B . An 
such a generous supply of - a ul are all investors receiving such counsel ? 
awaited the drill as now. sually over- 
production has reflected development of a Who is B ‘ 4 ware 
few flush fields certain to pass out of the EHIND your Financial Service? 





operating picture after a period of months. 


Now the industry faces an abundance of D 


crude from domestic producing regions in O you know the men who are providing you with advice 





addition to important foreign territories. regarding your investments? Are you familiar with 
Prices appear likely to be more stable their record? their training? their ability? their character? 

in the immediate future than they have Q Who are th ey? CAN YOU NAME THEM? @ Are the 

been for years, but at present or slightly sen Gana exigh - 2 

increased levels. Some districts may show _— nd your Service impartial, disinterested? Are YOUR 

further market declines, reflecting refining interests THEIR interests? @A Financial Service is no 

values of crudes in competition with more sounder than those behind it. OThe ennniiats of Daeiadl’s 

desirable raw material from other sources Sevuten ton Ais. de eat = 

of supply. Similarly, individual areas of ow who is hind their investment counsel. They 

production may be affected by slight revi- know who is their financial advisor. They know that their 

sions upward; but such conditions would be investment interests have the personal supervision of a great 

governed by selectivity of crudes, on a buy- Guancial authorite® : 

ers’ market, almost entirely. ority*—one of the country’s foremost--—a 


: trained financial brain, a student and analyst, an impartial, 
: South American Production independent judge of securities and security markets. 
V ENEZUELAN production in 1928 is 


estimated at nearly 100,000,000 bar- What would it be worth in net profits to you 
rels, a considerable part of which either annually to have the cvastant advice and guid- 
will be imported into the United States or anee of this authority? 
it will move into Atlantic foreign channels ‘ 
where it will displace American exports. What would it be worth to have him tell you 
’ Also, the relatively cheap tanker transpor- right now the course you should pursue? 


tation rates from Maracaibo will cut down 


: ; If i i 
liquidation of Pacific Coast crude and you are interested, you may receive free— 


2 ° ° 7 oes ° e . 

products in Panama Canal shipments to without obligation—this noted authority’s latest 

dentientbeiin situation—and the four-year record of a great 
Under conditions mentioned and with Financial Service— merely by signing the 

California due to average a minimum of coupon. 

650,000 barrels crude production daily for 

1928, the Pacific Coast may see additions *R. W. McNeel was 10 years Financial Editor of the Boston Herald, the 

to storage totaling 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 leading financial newspaper of New England and one of the outstanding 

barrels. daily newspapers of the country. He was 5 years Business Editor of the 
If the Seminole Okla., district produces Boston Herald. He is the author of “Beating the Stock Market.” He 

90,000,000 barrels in 1928, as the writer be- has been author, editor, investor, lecturer, publisher, and personak 

lieves it will, then the Mid-Continent ex- financial advisor to individuals, institutions ‘trustees, and estates. 


cess will reach roundly 30,000,000 barrels. 


Texas Volume Expected 


T is estimated that the Permian salt 
basin area of west Texas will put an 
average of 200,000 barrels daily of high 
sulphur crude into major refinery consum- 
ing channels in the first half of 1928 as 
compared with about 250,000 barrels daily 
average production at present. 
The excess of production over outlet to 





Please send free McNeel’s analysis of present 
stock market and investment situation with 


z 5 R specific advice regarding action to be taken at this time 
consuming channels will Move into field —also the “Four-Year Record of a Great Financial: 
and tank farm storage, mainly in the Crane a a 
Upton and Winkler county areas. An Service. 
average refinery consumption outiet of 
250,000 barrels, daily average, is now indi- DOORN ccciaia nied win dein ee Oe er Tore ee ree o. 
cated for the last half of the year. | 

Thh dents 6f aniabic be te indicat Address....... dtu sitnniteecabialen iekihaRdn nies 
in Other regions will constitute the main F 


brake on west Texas development, partly 
because of more favorable transportation 
conditions and also reflecting the refining 
values of “sweet oil” as compared with 
uigh sulphur content material. 
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F b G id fi I a 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 
Section One 

Thou. 

Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 209 $80 $10.87 $8.97, 9 m Air Reduction ............ $6a 147- 22; ’20-'26 199%-134% 182 3.3 
No 1,178 78 —— 8 §©6_-eavane Allied Chemical ........... , 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 1694-131 153 3.9 
100 260 166 9.40 8.76,9m Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 27; ’20-’26 11834- 88 117. 5.1 
25 2,474 41 a eee pS eto at © 2 63- 39; 1926 773%- 43% 72 28 
No 600 140 6.67° 4.16, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 91; ’25-’"26 111 - 95 107 5.6 
No 770 = 96 7.45 1.48, 6 m Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-'26 116 - 99% 111 7.2 
100 610 170 23.40 11.08, 6 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 152- 29; ’21-'26 18834-132% 175 4.6 
100 450 138 ret Amer. Sugar Refin......... 5 96- 36; ’'21-'26 9534- 65% 77 6.6 
100 10,788 118 11.00 8.76,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 151- 96; ’21-’26 18514-149%4 178 5.0 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6 m pe ee eee ere 166- 19; ’20-’26 33%- 16% 22 - 
50 3,000 74 a 8s. eae ks Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; ’20-'26 60%- 41% 56 5.6 
25 2,000 34 0.62 Nil, 12 m Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. .. 28- 13; ’25-’26 15%- 8% 11 a 
No 600 27 er Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; '25-’26 535%- 39% 47 5.2 
100 2,324 228 - . errr Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 7 172- 76; ’21-’26 200 -161% 192 3.7 
100 676 245 ae Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 268- 77; '21-26 20534-174% 185 5.4 
100 500 187 11.58 Nil,9 m Atlantic Refining .......... 4 154- 78; 22-26 1313¢-104 107 3.7 
100 200 241 Se Baldwin Locomotive ....... 7 168- 62; '19-"26 26534-143% 250 2.8 
100 1,520 140 17.20 6.36, 6 m Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 110- 30; ’21-’26 125 -106% 116 5.2 
100 1,802 168 7.48 4.65, 9 m Bethlehem Steel ........... .. 97- 37; ’20-26  66%4- 43% 57 7 
No 770 64 5.52* 6.3 Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 78- 9; ’23-'26 70%- 53 55 76 
No 510 101 ee. Brook. Union Gas......... 5 100- 56; ’24-’26 15714- 89% 153 3.2 
No 252 = ss 31 4.00° 5.65" | on 2.50 157- 33; °16-'26 50%- 30% 47 5.2 
No 600 8641 8.65 3.90, 6 m Burroughs Add. Mach...... 3 124- 45; '24-’26 145 - 90 140 2.6 
No 977 48 6.18¢ 5.17¢ California Packing ....... 4 75- 66; 1926 79 - 60% 75 5.3 
2 2,000 36 3.33 0.74, 9 m California Petroleum ...... 1 38- 17; ’23-26 32%- 20 25 4.0 
No 1,123 40 —— Geet Cerro de Pasco............ 5a 74- 23; ’20-'26 72%4- 58 67 7.5 
100 1,190 181 24.75 21.05, 10 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 179- 46; ’21-’26 218%4-151% 203 5.0 
100 =1,158 100 ees Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 55- 7; ’21-’26 37%4- 18% 35 me 
No 344 42 3.83 2.02, 9 m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; ’'24-’26  6534- 48% 51 8.7 
25 4415 27 2.65 1.90, 9 m rere 2.50 39- 8; ’20-'26  443%- 33% 41 5.8 
No 2,705 11 5.08 5.28, 9 m BT eS a re 3 55- 28; ’25-’26 63%4- 38% 57 5.3 
No 100 +3610 8.25 8.64, 9 m 8 Serre 5 178- 83; ’24-’26 131 - 96% 135 3.7 
100 342 108 7.60 7.10, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... .. 54- 20; ’21-’26 9634- 42% 78 ea 
No 3,600 6.87 3.20, 6 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 91- 33; '24-’26  9834- 82% 91 5.7 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m Congoleum-Nairn ......... .. 67- 12; ’23-'26 293%4- 17% 27 - 
No 4320 94 eres Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 5 146- 57; ’20-'26 12534- 94 122 41 
No 506 60 6.72 4.13, 7 m Continental Can ........... 5 94- 43; '23-’26  867%- 5834 83 6.0 
No _ 1,760 12 1.15" 0.71, 12 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 16- 5; ’22-26 13%- 8% 10 8.0 
25 2,530 30 4.03 2.70, 9 m Corn Prods. Refining ..... 3a 53- 31; ’24-’26 68 - 46% 69 4.3 
100 550 147 8.72 3.82, 6 m eS eae 6 278- 48; 16-26  9634- 76%4 84 7.1 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nil* Coe Came Semer.........5 «. 60- 5; ’20-’26 10%4- 4% 7 - 
10 1,000 32 0.39" 1.08* Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 39- 11; ’21-’26 28%4- 18% 22 4.6 
No 310 87 Jarre Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 20; ’'20-'26  4814- 26% 43 - 
100 425 177 19.27 2.90, 9 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 184- 90; ’21-’26 230 -171% 182 48 
50 1,690 131 10.60 7.07, 9 m Del., Lack & Western..... 7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 143%4-130% 136 5.2 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 1.33, 9 m Ey errr 49- 21; ’25-’26 271%4- 13% 20 - 
No 1,662 66 13.98 12.30, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 360-105; ’22-26 34374-168 313 $Z 
No 1,626 26 fae Elec. Power & Light...... .. 40- 17; 25-26 32%- 16% 31 
No 604 18 5.00° Nil, 12 m Elec. Refrigeration ....... .. 91- 33; 1926 37%- 5% 11 
100 1,125 156 6.72 1.60, 9 m SE NE, oon w td sa aaie- ws 42- 10; ’23-’26 6934- 3914 63 i” 
No 4,500 10 4.09 3.20, 9 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; ’25-'26 71%- 46% 69 4.3 
No 100 73 10.06 3.90, 9 m Foundation Co. ........... .. 184- 58; ’23-’26 8854- 35 45 i 
No 730 ©6440 2.48" 3.70, 9 m Freeport, Texas .......... 4 37- 7; 20-26 106%4- 34 104 3.8 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m CE DOME io avccncnce 40 94- 23; 20-26  9634- 65 89 
No 7,211 45 6.15 4.61,9 m General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 1465%- 81 132 3.1 
25 17,400 28 8.68 10.70, 9 m General Motors ........... 5 226- 55; '24-’26 141 -113% 132 3.8 
No 325 24 11.61 6.60, 9 m Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 1531%4- 82% 120 4.2 
No 600 55 4.83° 3.03 CD oc cavbanckien as 83- 38; 22-26 59 - 35% 36 ne 
No 602 25 Nil 7.62. 6 m Geoeren, B. F..........0- 4 88- 17; ’20-’26 96%4- 4234 90 4.3 
No 831 14 3.80 4.23,6m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 50- 7; ’22-’26  6934- 483% 67 - 
100 2,490 155 10.42 4.15,9 m Great Northern, pfd....... 5 96- 53; 21-26 103%- 79% 95 5.4 
100 125 127 5.28 493,12 m Gulf States Steel.......... .. 105- 25; ’20-'26 64 - 40 51 ae 
100 105 4.63 2.50, 6 m Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 42- 20; ’'24-’26 657%- 40% 54 47 
No 1,597 27 3.36” 8.80,9 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 20; ’22-’26 911%4- 48% 78 6.4 
100 1,285 152 12.06 490,8m _ _ Illinois Central ........... 7 127- 77; ’23-26 13934-121% 132 5.2 
100 350 86 9.78 8.43, 12 m Interboro Rapid Tr........ .. 39- 9; ’22-’26 52%- 30% 30 - 
No 580 47 6.52 4.85, 9 m Int. Business Machines..... 5 57- 38; 1926 120 - 53% 117 43 
No 681 18 2.67 0.89, 6 m Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; ’'22'26 64 - 40% 50 40 
100 1,000 193 ee.  Raeeas Int. Harvester ............ 6t 158- 67; ’20-’26 25554-135% 240 6.4 
Ss ifs 3% 3.00 te Cll Re 2 49- 10; ’20-’26  8914- 38% 92 2.4 
No 1,000 8 1.10 1.37, 9 m International Paper ....... 2.40 92- 28; ’20-’26 81%4- 39% 68 3.7 
No 4,474 56 ee re Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-’26 9034- 60 83 6.0 
10 3,679 15 3.36 2.44,9 m BE, Mt WS sc0scnsdecaes 1.20 82- 42; 1926 77%- 45% 68 19 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended Moreh 31. (e) Y ded April 30. Y nded 
mag (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended mber 30. (n) Year aut teas a > Mone : Nor 


ded Novem 
. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly por Mire ge (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock, (v) 10 months. 
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Are Oil Stocks 
A Purchase—Now? 


Is the oil industry just about to “turn the corner’’? 


§  Shrewd financiers are always on the lookout for a depressed industry whose stocks 
can be bought cheap, when just about to turn the corner. Rails a few years ago, and 
utilities, furnished exactly this sort of buying dpportunity. Now the oil industry is 
depressed and oil stocks low. 
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{ Last February, at the same time many were bullish on oils, American Securities 
Service warned against these stocks. And several times since. Instead, electric light 
and power stocks were recommended—see diagram—which have netted most satisfactory 
profits. 


Have oil stocks been accumulated, for a broad advance? 


§ Oil stocks, after persistent liquidation last spring, have recently been acting better. 
Demand for oil and gasoline 1s going to run at record levels in 1928. 














| Are oil stocks, at present admittedly low, the very stocks 36 
in which to take a broad position? 





wip 


{Or must great care be used, still, to select the right stocks? ¥ 


Sh 





WV 


For instance, American Securities Service, while at that time 











f 
bearish on practically all oil stocks, recommended purchase of a l 
Lago Oil & Transport last April, the 29th at 261%4—-see diagram wh_Pk aa 

















—the choice stock in the oil list. Which stock in the oil list 











LAGO 
| &BUY APR 22- DEC 31,27 











is the choice stock now? “i. 


it 





Another report on oil stocks, of special value now 


{ Facts and forecasts on the entire oil industry are presented, and selected stocks 
pointed out, in our latest special report just prepared for our clients. This report should 
prove valuable, the same as previous reports have been. Few extra copies available free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities 
Service 


AMERICAN SEcuRITIES SERVICE 


New York 
both free. 








Kindly send me “Special Report on Oils,” 


| 

1036 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. | 1036 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., New York 
| 
| 














} 
| 
also copy of “Making Profits in Securities,” | 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 
Section Two 
Thou. : : : 
1927 Div Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 
Par “oe Vatue atone ro pe Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
‘ . igh Valley .......2.... $3.50 106- 40; ’21-’26 137%4- 88% 95 3.7 
3S 1754 are B76 7 ga poet on ...... 4a 103- 49: °24-'26 128 - 865% 120 33 
No 1,061 35 6.02? 755,15 m Loews, Inc. ...........006 2 48- 10; ’21-'26 63%- 46% 58 3.7 
25 500 30 | rr Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 178- 36; '23-'26 57%A- 351% 53 rt 
100 1,169 164 i ee Louisville & Nashville...... 7 155- 36; ’21-’26 159%%-128% 154 5 
No 713 68 9.86 5.44, 9 m BEGG. PEUCER 5. eos ccccnes 6 242- 25; ’20-'26 11834- 88% 102 5.9 
No 350 62 9.20” 13.20° Macy, R. H. ..........++2- 5 131- 54; '22-'26 ot gt = 2.2 
No 2317 39 6.06 Nil, 9m = Marland Oil ...........006 = 63- 12; '21-'26 58%4- 3 
No 1,357 46 5.90 4.93, 9 m* Mid-Continent Pet. ........ -. 62- 22; '20-'26 3934- 25% 29 
No 808 118 5.33 wecees Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... «. 47- 7; '21-'26 561%4- 31% 40 
100 828 125 6.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific .....6....6° a 45- 8; ’22-'26 62 - 37% 52 - 
No 1,141 30 6.25 Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ........ 4 84- 12; ’22-’26 123%- 60% 124 3.2 
No 2730 16 850? | 830,12m Nash Motors ............. 4 71-52; 1926 100%- 60% 92 44 
25 2,045 42 6.32 7.10, 12 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-’26 187 - 94% 170 3.5 
No 1,100 25 6.14 3.11, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 54- 37; 1926 5154- 39% 48 6.1 
No 200 29 ose 8 8=—Sséstn pw ess National Bellas Hess ...... .. Listed 1927 461%4- 31% 49 - 
100 310 200 Ve eee National LORE .........026 5 181- 63; 20-'26 135 - 95 127 4.0 
100 3,833 150 14.52 10.45, 9 m New York Central ........ 8 148- 64; ’21-’26 171%4-137% 161 5.0 
100 303 261 20.11 10.00, 9 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 6 205-67; '23-'26 13534-110 130 5.1 
100 1,571 106 5.24 4.16,,.9 m a Pe aS) ee. 48- 9; 21-26 633%%- 41% 62 ie 
100 1,380 180 "Ur Se Norfolk & Western ....... 8 171- 88; °21-’26 202 -156 186 4.4 
10 4078 22 ——-  — eae North American .......... 10r 75- 18; ’23-'26 64%4- 45% 62 10.0 
100 2,480; 175 ee ce Northern Pacific .......... 5 91- 48; ’21-26 102%- 78 96 5.3 
25 740) ' 6.30 490,9 m Owens Bottle ............. 3u 91- 24; ’20-’26 851%4- 75% 78 8.8 
25 2,300: 22 2.45 1.87,9 _m _ _ Pacific Gas & Elec. ....... 2 34- 18; ’23-'26 50 - 31 48 4.1 
10 3,004 16 5.273 5.75,15 m Packard Motor ........... 3 49- 10; '22-'26 62 - 33% 59 5.1 
50 2,421 58 9.32 3.23, 6 m Pan-Amer. Pete., “B”...... ae 96- 34; ’21-'26  663%- 40% 44 = 
No 571 108 8.12 8.32, 9 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11534- 92 115 8.7 
50 10,000 8&7 — jj§ whaase Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 57- 32; ’21-'26 68 - 56% 65 5.3 
100 450: 142 a. «~<a Pere Marquette ........... 122- 36; ’23-’26 14034-114%4 128 4.6 
50 930 76 y Be 6.03, 6 m Philadelphia Company .... 4 91- 31; 22-26 142%- 85% 151 na 
No 330: Nil 1.42 Nil, 9 m Pierce-Agrow .......ss008 2 83- 6; 20-26 235%- 9% 13 - 
100 124 237 Barer Pressed Steel Car ......... .. 114- 39; ’20-'26 78 - 36% 71 “ 
No 3,577: 21 ere Public Service of N. J..... 2 34- 31; 1926  46%- 32 42 48 
No 3,375 80 6.00° 3.60, 9 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 200- 88; ’20-’26  8434- 73% 83 48 
No 1,155 12 3.55 2.68,9m Radio Corp. .............. .. 78- 26; '24’26 101 - 41% 101 - 
50 1,400 83 11.24 321,959 m ROaMing .....0.0ccccec.e.. Sa 101- 52; ’22-'26 12334- 94 103 3.9 
No 1,252 6 ae 0 t«=ié«C SN Remington-Rand, ee Listed 1927 47%4- 20% 24 ve 
100 300 221 11.05 4.07,9 m Republic Iron & Steel ...... 4 125- 40; ’20-’26 757%- 53 60 6.7 
100 505 145 14.17 3.25, 6 m St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 8a 104- 15; ’20-'26 11734-10034 114 7.0 
100 164 175 ll Ze St. L.-Southwestern ...... .. 74- 11; ’'20-'26 93 - 61 80 Aa 
= F * = Pee 0.05, 9 m pos ge pinWaeen ie 54- 2; 20-26 41%- 28% 30 m 
° ee ents Boswutk ............ 2.50 58- 44; 1926 91%- 51 84 3.2 
No 4,500 52 3.53 2.78, 6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... .. 40- 15; ’20-’26 mse. 15 21 a 
100 100 203 ae - | eines Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 42; ’20-'26 13414-110% 125 48 
100 3,724 154 er Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; ’21-’26 1267%-106% 121 48 
100 1,300 187 oF = —h aves Southern Railway ......... 131- 47; 21-26 149 -119 144 5.5 
No 1,236 61 Serer Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 69- 31; '2426  6534- 54 60 5.9 
No 126022 44 438 «...... Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 51; °21-'26 6034- 50% 56 37 
25 24,145 35 —— 60-t—i‘(«é«C Standard Oil of N.J....... 1.50a 48- 31; ’22"26  4134- 35% 40 4.1 
No 600 42 8.42 7.00,9 m $Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; '20-"26 871%4- 54% “82 7.3 
No 1875 50 6.67 5.84, 9 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; '24-26 6314- 49 58 8.6 
2 6578 45 ar Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; ’21-'26 58 - 45 6 
No 2,540 6 3.70 3.56,9m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 53- 39; 1926 813%- 49 7 39 
No 1201 24 7.05 4.50,6m Timken Roller Bearing .... 5a 86- 28; ’22-’26 142%- 78 130 3.9 
100 600 3=62 11.00 4.30, 6 m Tobacco Products ......... 117- 45; ’20-26 11754- 9234 109 6.3 
25 400 38 4.41 4.23,10m Underwood Typewriter .... 4 65- 36; '23-26  687%- 45 6.2 
No 2,660 65 9.08 6.64,9m _ Union Carbide & Carbon .. 6 101- 78; 1926 sie 9834 1D 4.1 
2 3,789 43 3.12 2.24,9m Union Oil of Cal. ........ 2 58- 35; '24-’'26  5614- 395% 45 4.4 
100 2,223 183 Tr SOF ere 10 168-110; ’20-’26 19734-15914 190 5.3 
No 2,500 74 7.80 7.85,12m United Fruit .............. 4 126- 90; 1926 150 -113% 140 29 
100 120 212 = i(ié wea U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 10; '20-’'26 246 -190% 217 4.6 
= = 168 = gus 7 = pga Alcohol .. 5 98- 35; ’20-’'26 111%4- 69 106 48 
° i 75,9 m . > rere rrra 105- 7; ’20-’ - o. 
No 66654 2.13° 2.92,6m U.S. Realty & Improve.... 4 io a’ fe asi = 
: 69%- 54 65 6.2 
100 810 174 10.54 0.78,6m U.S. Rubber ............. .. 144- 22; ’20-26 67%- 37% 60 
100 7,116 171 10.80 3m UE See ............... 7 161- 70; '20-'26 160%4-111% 146 48 
100 666 158 .|.—l See Wabash Railway .......... .. 2- 6; ’20-’ - 
100 600 =108 1.73 Nil,6.m Western Pacific ........... .. 10. 3: 20-26 0 - 25 $ 
: ; 47%- 25% 36 
100 998 182 15.25 15.10, 12 m Western Union ........... 8 158- 76; ’21-'26 17434-144%4 171 4.7 
No 3,172 16 3.32 2.20,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 146- 76; ’23-"26  50%- 40 51 4.0 
50 2 73 5.95 2.73,6m Westinghouse Eiectric .... 4 80- 38; '21-'26  9434- 67% 92 43 
50 562.75 - 1.09,6m White Motors ............ 2 105- 29; 20-26 58%- 30% 38 53 
p aoe = = 2.34, 9 m + re eg sais hbdatiite das 35- 4: "20-'26  2434- 134 19 a 
phnt oolwo: y Serr | 222- 72; '24-'26 1981%%4-1173%4 184 2.7 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (¢) Year ended Febru ary 28. (d) Year ended March 31 Y ‘ 
une 30. (bh) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30° -, ec) Year ended 30. (g) Year ended 
a 38. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly por Mo ary (t) Pius Min pony | Oi ras oe ced. bP 4 Thank. 
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INVESTMENTS 


This loose leaf binder 
offers a simple method 
of keeping your per- 
sonal property accounts. 
Separate sheets for— 
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Chain Store 
Manual 


Weare distributing to 
investorsaChain Store 
Manual containing 
statistics on 77 com- 
panies. 


Send for Booklet F.M. 


Memil, Lynch & Co. 
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Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc. 
not.an agency 
Can put you intouch with 
THE RIGHT MAN 
| for any worthwhile position. 


_ 80OFEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





About § iat Sx 
[mportant People 








HARLES E. JOHNSON, formerly 

vice-president and general manager, 
is now president of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, succeeding J. A. Ed- 
son, 

Samuel P. Arnot was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
succeeding John A. Bunnell. 

Claude R. Porter, of Iowa, succeeds 
H. C. Hall, on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Joseph R. Swan, vice-president, was 
elected president of the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York, 
to succeed Harold 
Stanley, now a J. 
P. Morgan & Com- 
pany partner. 

George A. Za- 
briskie, | war-time 
chairman of the 
Sugar Equalization 
Board and an im- 
portant sugar lead- 
er, has become ex- 
ecutive head of the newly organized 
Sugar Institute. 

John J. Raskob, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, General Motors Cor- 
poration, was elected a director of the 
American International Corporation. 

Carl F. Danner was elected president 
of the American Hide & Leather Com- 
pany, following the resignation of John 
C. Lilly. 

Henry A. Scandrett, vice-president of 
the Union Pacific, was selected for the 
presidency of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, to 
succeed H. E. Byram. 

General R. E. Wood, who has been 
vice-president in charge of retail store 
and factory opera- 
tions since he join- 
ed the company in 
1924, has been 
elected president of 
Sears, Roebuck -& 
Company, to suc- 
ceed the late C. M. 
Kittle. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, son of 
Julius Rosenwald, 
has been named 
vice-president, in charge of operations. 

Edward O. Goss, president and gener- 
al manager of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected a director 
of the New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 





Joseph R. Swan 





Gen. R. E. Wood 


J AMES G. TEW, first vice-president, 

has been named general sales man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
succeeding W. O. Rutherford. George 
M. Moffett, T. G. Graham and S. M. 
Jett were elected directors. 

Thomas H. Blodgett, president of the 
American Chicle Company, was elected 
a director of the American Water 
Works & Electric Company, and the 
West Penn Electric Company. 

Robert S. Potter succeeds V. W. 
Young as a director of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. 





If You Want 
A Lift 
Use Thrift! 


$10 doesn’t amount to much, 
but saved systematically under 
the Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan, monthly, it soon com- 
pletes the purchase of a Guar- 
anteed PRUDENCE-BOND. 


Thrift will life you out of the 
rut and put you in the “run- 
ning”—and The Prudence 
Companywill give youthe en- 


couragement of 5%% on your 
$10 bills during accumulation. 


Let’s get started! 
Mail coupon for booklet 
Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y.State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


Mail for Booklet s-wssss=m 
F.M.1162 
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Will history repeat itself, or will new 


history be made 1 a crash come, 
or are still higher prices inevitable? 

Read The Business Economic Digest for 
specific stock recommendations, based 
on the Weighted Average of all author- 
itative opinion! The Digest analyzes the 
leadin, 
ures t 


forecasting services, and meas- 
ir opinions by the 
Weighted Average 


—selentifically developed by Gage P. 
Wright—whieh gives each opinion 7m 
consideration as its maker’s past 
curacies justify. The conelusion presents 
outlook for future stock 


what stocks to buy and when! 
now fer a free, current copy of 
the Digest containing valuable stock 
recommendations. 


The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your current Digest 
and your booklet, ‘‘When Experts Disagree.’’ 
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[ couiparine a tL dist of 
Preferred Stocks 


Many Preferred Stocks Give Higher Yield Than Common Shares—Convertible 
and Non-Callable Factors Are Important—American Car & Foundry 
is High-Grade and Gives Fair Return 


HE prolonged advance in invest- 
ment securities of all types makes 
the problem of what to buy more 
dificult than ever. Undoubtedly there 
is a tendency to place funds in the lower 
grade securities in order to obtain at- 
tractive yields, a rather dubious policy. 

Yields of 5 to more than 7 per cent. 
are available on the listed preferred 
stocks described here. Some of these 
issues are more or less speculative, others 
are sound. Many investors place too 
much faith in stocks simply because 
they are labeled preferred. This is a 
grave mistake, as various preferred divi- 
dends are less secure than other com- 
mon stock dividends. 

The disadvantage of the preferred 
stock is that it is unlikely to advance much 
and there is no possibility of capital gain 
commensurate with the chance of 
shrinkage if something should go wrong 
with the company. As a broad rule, the 
best policy is to purchase the very best 
preferred stocks more or less regardless 
of yield than to buy second grade issues 
for the sake of a little more present re- 
turn on capital. 


American Car and Foundry 


pee seeking a high grade 
non-callable preferred stock will do 
well to give attention to American Car 
& Foundry preferred. Its position is 
fortified by the fact that it is the senior 
capital obligation, is outstanding in 
moderate amount, has large equities in 
fixed and liquid assets and that the com- 
pany is one of the leading manufacturers 
of freight cars and miscellaneous rail- 
road equipment. It has also recently ex- 
tended its activities to include the manu- 
facture of automotive vehicles and motor 
driven rail cars. 

Net quick assets exceed the par 
amount of outstanding preferred and an- 
nual average share earnings in the last 
decade have been $25.99. 

Junior to the preferred there are 600,- 
000 common shares with an aggregate 
market value of about $64,000,000 and re- 
ceiving regular dividends. Even in years 
of exceptionally quiet buying of railroad 
equipment such as the last two have 
been, preferred dividends have been 
earned from more than twice to nearly 
three times over. This earning power, 
taken in conjunction with the very 
strong financial position entitle the stock 
to a high investment rating. 


By Edward L. Barnes 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 
ID-CONTINENT Petroleum has 
only a small issue of $6,434,580 

shares of 7 per cent. cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock outstanding, fol- 
lowing a moderate funded debt of $10,- 
103,000. Net quick assets of the corpor- 
ation as of Aug. 31, 1927, exceeded the 
par amount of bonds and preferred 
stock. For the first nine months of 1927 
net earnings, before deductions for de- 
preciation and depletion, were equal to 
$115.68 a share on the preferred. 


for drilling and operating oil and gas 
wells. It manufactures boilers, engines, 
pumps, drilling tools, etc. In 1925, 
$20.61 a share was earned on the pre- 
ferred; in 1926 $29.51 a share and in the 
first half of 1927 $10.60 a share was re- 
ported. Profits tend to fluctuate more 
or less with conditions in the oil industry 
and for that reason the last year was 
not a particularly favorable one, yet the 
preferred dividend was liberally covered. 
Regular dividends of $2 a share are being 
paid on the 365,625 shares of common. 








Div. App. 

Rate Price 
Atlantic Refining ........ $7.00 118 
Purity Bakeries Class “A” 3.00 63 
B. .F. GeoGrich .......20 700 112 
Fisk Rubber Ist pref. .... 7.00 90 
Pillsbury FlOuUr 6... o20000: 6.50 110 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 7.00 106 
Oil Well Supply .......... 7.00 108 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 7.00 130 





Comparison of Listed Preferred Stocks 


Call Shares Price Range 1927 
Yield Price Out. High Low 


= 115 200,000 119 115% 
65 164,991 63 46% 
é 3 125 350,960 111% 95 
78 110 =151,509 100 81 
5.9 110 60,000 109 104 
6.6 120 64,345 105 97 
6.5 110 67,6000 110 10234 
Non- 
5.4 Callable 300,000 13434 124% 

















After allowing for necessary reserves 
and possible further inventory adjust- 
ment at the year-end it is indicated 
that the preferred dividend was covered 
many times over. Considering the de- 
pression in the oil industry in the last 
year this is an excellent performance. 
Working capital position is strong, with 
a ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities of 10 to 1. 

In 1926, after all deductions for de- 
preciation and depletion, balance for the 
senior stock was equivalent to $133.61 
a share. A sinking fund is gradually re- 
ducing the amount of stock outstanding. 
It is convertible at any time into com- 
mon stock at the rate of $75 par amount 
of preferred for one share of common. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum is a com- 
plete unit in the oil industry and has 
considerably strengthened its position in 
the last few years by adding to oil re- 
serves and its distributing system. 


Oil Well Supply 


IL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
is successor to an old established 
business, which ranks as a prominent 
manufacturer of machinery and supplies 





The stock seemingly offers fair safety 
and is convertible into common at the 
option of the holder on the basis of $100 
a share for the preferred and the follow- 
ing prices for the common: $40 a share 
in the case of the first $2,000,000 of pre- 
ferred converted; $45 per share for the 
next $2,000,000 and $50 a share for the 
remaining preferred. In case the pre- 
ferred is called for redemption, at its 
call price of $110, the conversion privi- 
lege will extend up to 30 days prior 
to redemption date. 


Atlantic Refining Preferred 


A REFINING preferred is 
callable at $115 a share and is sell- 
ing a few points above that figure. There 
is little likelihood of the issue being 
called in the near future in view of the 
unfavorable earnings of the company. It 
is doubtful that full preferred dividends 
were earned in 1927, the annual report 
not having been made public at this 
writing. For the first nine months there 
was a deficit of $144,410 before payment 
of anything on the senior stock. In 1926, 
$35.11 a share was available for this 
issue. 


It is possible to find better yields. 
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among preferred stocks than this one 
offers, and stocks which are also dis- 
playing better earning power. Atlantic 
Refining is one of the oldest of the 
Standard Oil group and the company is 
regarded as a very strong unit, yet sell- 
ing above its call price and showing poor 
earnings, there is reason for classifying 
this issue as rather unattractive. There 
are large equities in property for the 
preferred and the concern is in good 
financial position. 


Purity Bakeries 


URITY Bakeries Class “A” stock is 

in the position of a second preferred 
stock with participating privileges. It 
is preceded by a small issue of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred. There are 
164,991 shares of the Class “A” stock, 
entitled to cumulative annual dividends 
of $3 a share. After the 210,821 shares 
of Class “B” stock receives $2 a share in 
any one year (the rate now being paid), 
the Class “A” stock shares equally with 
the Class “B” up to an additional $2 a 
share. The “A” stock is callable at 65 
and will therefore probably not advance 
much further, yet under the participat- 
ing privilege it could get $5 a share and 
latest earnings would support such a 
rate. Moreover the $3 dividend now be- 
ing paid was earned by a very wide 
margin last year, or about 5% times 
over. 

Last year was the best in the company’s 
history, net sales exceeding $26,500,000 
while net income was $3,107,401 or $16.50 a 
share on the Class “A” stock. Working 
capital ratio is 4% to 1. Engaged in an 
essential business in which profits are 
relatively stable, this stock looks quite 
attractive as an income producer and 
having prospects of always being worth 
close to its call price. 

Efficiency of the management last year 
was indicated by a 27 per cent. increase 
in profits while sales increased but 2 
per cent. 


B. F. Goodrich 


B F. GOODRICH preferred has al- 
* ways been regarded as more or less 
semi-speculative because of the violent 
fluctuations to which the tire industry 
is subject and which even the best of 
management has been unable to entirely 
circumvent. However, B. F. Goodrich 
has paid its $7 dividend without interrup- 
tion since organization and it is one of 
the best preferred stocks in the tire group. 

Current price is the best in years, but 
the return is attractive and the stock is 
suitable for one not seeking the highest 
grade industrial issue. Its call price is 
$125 a share. Regular dividends are be- 
ing paid on the common and recent com- 
mon stock financing whereby some 734 
million dollars of new capital was raised, 
Probably used in part to retire certain 
debt, testifies to the current strong in- 
vestment standing of the company. B. 
F. Goodrich is one of the larger manu- 
facturers of tires and rubber goods. In 
the first half uf 1927, $16.65 a share was 
earned on the preferred of which there 
are 350,960 shares outstanding. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills 


"THERE are 60,000 shares of Pillsbury 

Flour Mills preferred outstanding, 
entitled to 6% per cent. cumulative divi- 
dends _ and convertible into common 
stock in the ratio of 2% shares of com- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1927 


























RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers......... $209,991,163.17 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 43,151,317.30 
Pe Secmrstins 2... ccc ccc cece ccccces 7,497.393.61 
ND, kod ccbsdeWe ase sccses 22,958,096.42 
Loans and Bills Purchased.................. 481,785,400.41 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 4,231,863.33 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 6,178,371.87 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 58,685,156.34 
RR Be TRO age <b TEE Tt 7,387,509.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 8,434,087.68 
$850,300,359.88 
LIABILITIES 

is 5 Zid 6 gas ee $30,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund.................. 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits.............. 7,036,720.97 
$67,036,720.97 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 4,549,311.14 
a ead lag ahr lia ’ §8,685,156.34 

a a i oka a 5 oa $676,356,302.39 

Outstanding Checks............ 43,672,869.04 
720,029,171.43 
$850,300,359.88 
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What Market Position 
Is Sound Now? 


Heavy transactions, gold exports, latest earn- 
ings statements, also record brokerage leans 
combined with present level ef prices—these 
eall for eritical analysis now. 

Have current deelines placed the market already 
in sound position? Or Ge these recent reactions 
point to further deelines of real eonsequenes? 
Which stocks are safe to hold and which should 
be sold? 

Our latest, “Security Market Review,” 
treating these matters, is of special impor- 
tauce now. Sample copy free. Address 


Investors Supervisory Service 


Sulte 1040, Fifteen William St., New York j 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 














$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN 
ONE YEAR; 8 machine earned $1,440; $160 ma- 
chine earned $2,160. Ome man pla $00. ' Respensible 
com 


pany offers exsiusive advertising proposition. Uniim- 

torr . Investment re- 
jemen unnecessary, NATIONAL KEI-LAC 
MPANY, 555 Weet Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
on eo —_ is payable 2% quar- 
erly, January Ist, April Ist, July 1s 
and October Ist, of each year. ¥ 4 ov 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholderg 
nearly every state. Write for de - 
tive literature. Ineorporated 1921. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 
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mon for each share of preferred. Par 
value of the preferred is $100. There 
are 400,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon. 

Though it does not look as though 
the conversion feature would have any 
near term value, the preferred stock is 
attractive as an investment proposition, 
In each of the last three years senior 
dividend requirements have been covered 
by a very satisfactory margin.. Net in- 
come for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, was equivalent to $44.90 a share on 
the preferred. These were exception- 
ally good earnings and may not be dup- 
licated in the current year. 


Fisk Rubber Company 


F ISK RUBBER COMPANY has 151,- 
509 shares of first preferred stock 
outstanding and 44,675 shares of con- 
vertible first preferred. The convertible 
preferred sells around 98 or about & 
points higher than the non-convertible 
first preferred. Aside from the con- 
version privilege there is no distinction 
as between the rights of the two issues. 
The convertible preferred is exchange- 
able for common stock at the rate of 4 
shares of common for each share of pre- 
ferred up to Dec. 31, 1935. There is a 
funded debt of about $17,000,000 ahead of 
the preferred stocks. 

For the eight months:ended June 30, 
1927, net earnings were equivalent to 
$7.05 a share on the combined preferred 
and convertible preferred. These stocks 
do not deserve better than a semi-spec- 
uflative rating. Apparently the company 
has not made as much progress in in- 
creasing earnings in the last year as 
certain of the other larger tire manu- 
facturers. 





Utility Construction Merger 
T HE United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of Philadelphia arid the Pub-: 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
which are controlled by the same inter- 
ests, have organized what they describe 
as the country’s largest engineering and 
construction company through the merger 
of four important companies in this field.. 
The companies merged are the Public 
Production Company, the United Gas Im- 
provement Contracting Company, the Day 
& Zimmerman Engineering and Construc- 
tion Company of Philadelphia and Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co. of New York. 
* * * 
Prosperous Conditions to Stay 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, says: 

“Although no swift expansion to new 
high records in trade volumes is in im- 
mediate prospect, the early part of this 
year probably will witness a continuance 
of the generally prosperous conditions 
now enjoyed by this country. With un- 
relaxed vigilance. on the part of the 
business community against the spread 
of unsound tendencies, our favorable 
position may remain unimpaired not 
merely throughout the coming year, but 
for some time thereafter.” 

* * * 

A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack trucks, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Motor Truck Committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Bronson Cutting, of Santa Fe, was 
appointed Senator from New Mexico, to 
fill the unexpired term of the late A. 





A. Jones. 
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Just off the Press 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book, drawn largely from intimate contact with nationally- 
known men of affairs, offers suggestions on how to get the most 
out of business. 

The “most” what? What you really want to get. 

Money? Yes and No. 


B. C. Forbes knows millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, 
men who have miserably missed out in life, men who have followed 
trails leading to pelf and power but also to disillusionment, unhappi- 
ness, remorse. 


He knows other men of affairs who, while winning equally as 
much money, have won genuine success—friendships, reputation, 
influence, contentment, true joy in living. 

Material success is not true-blue success unless it brings mental 
success. Too often financial success is pursued at the cost of mental 
success. And, tragically, such chasers usually do not have their 
eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave a’calling them. 


An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is not incom- 
patible with financial success. It makes, rather, for financial 
success if the right signposts are followed. 

This book draws attention to these signposts. 


It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past but from the 
living present, from the careers and the home-brewed philosophy 
of men known throughout the world of finance, industry, com- 
merce, from the experiences of men wrestling with the same 
difficulties and problems as beset the reader. 

The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, con- 
centration is so closely focussed, the immediate objective so engross- 
ing that signposts, danger signals, are liable to be overlooked—and 
then the goal reached turns out to be the wrong goal, a goal only 
of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood, gall. 

And it is all so unnecessary! 


The pages of “How to Get the Most Out of Business” may 
induce some of the busy men for whom they are primarily written 
to Stop! Look! Listen! in time to steer their course at least a little 
more effectively along the paths producing the most satisfying 
rewards and leading to that brand of success which yields joy and 
causes its possessor to radiate joy. 


Sent on Seven Days Approval 


We shall gladly allow you to examine “How to Get the Most Out 
of Business” for seven days. Return it, at our expense, within 
seven days after you receive it, or remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
The option rests with you. You will be the sole judge of the 
book’s value to you. 


JUST FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW 


——— ee ee Gee ee ee EE ee Ge Gee eee eee 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All right! Send me a copy of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business.” I will either return it to you, at your expense, without 


further obliagtion to me, within seven days after I receive it, or I will remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. ; 
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An invitation from 


CHIEF TWO GUNS 
WHITE CALF 


of Glacier 
National Park 


O-hk e The Blackfeet Indians 


7. bid you welcome to our 
ated mountain homeland. 
™és” Whereonceour bufialo- 

skin tepees were, today, 
in settings of rare scenic 
beauty, are great modern 
hotels and comfortable 
chalets affording hospitality for 
thousands. Here you may hike, 
ride horseback,motor,cruiseemer- 
ald lakes, fish ice-fed trout streams, 
or loaf as you please. Mail cou- 
pon today for descriptive booklets. 





(Signed) 


TWwo-GUNS-WHITE-CALF =e 
(His Mark) iN 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
REQ F..2-1 ! 


CHIEF | 
Two-Guns-WHiITE-CALF 
c o Great Northern Railway, | 
Glacier Park,Mont. 
Please have the Great | 
Northern Railway send m 


t 

| 

l 4 , 

I Osex<o 

| the free books about Glacier | 
I 





A dependable National Park. 
ilway | 
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Some Hints on How to Take 
the Power Investigation 


HE move for a formal investigation 

of the power industry has begun in 
the Senate and has been referred to 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. By 
the time these paragraphs appear in print, 
such an investigation may be under way. 
Nationwide propaganda, at.any rate, is al- 
ready clamoring for it, and politicians are 


embarking in the search for whatever po- — 


litical capital the situation may provide. 


Unfortunately, if there is such an in- 
vestigation, very few people will know 
what it is all about. It will be a clash of 
two points of view. It may have the ap- 
pearance of a debate, but the questions will 
be in one language and the answers in an- 
other, with no interpreter. 


In order to read the news intelligently, 
this must be borne in mind. The danger is 
that it will not be. There will be a clash 
between the political and the industrial way 
of thinking, both sides speaking the Eng- 
lish language but giving such different 
values to the same words that every ex- 
planation only results in further misunder- 
standing. 


The two points of view, however, are 
necessary. Belittling either will not help 
the other. If it can only be borne in mind 
that they are two points of view, and if 
each can be appraised for its exact value, 
such investigations. might be really en- 
lightening. 

There is no necessity of belittling the 
political point of view. Politics is neces- 
sary. So far, at least, no way has been 
discovered to deliver us from politics. Jus- 
tice is perhaps the most cherished ideal of 
Man: and if the great utility companies 
are not just in all their dealings, the Gov- 
ernment must and should step in to curb 
them. 


The Search for Justice 


It is this which forces politics upon us. 
The search for justice may be discourag- 
ing. It means a setting up of authority, and 
that entails a battle of opinions as to what 
sort of authority should be set up. This 
in turn opens the door for those who wish 
authority to bid for it, and the ends of jus- 
tice are thus subverted at the very start. 
The wise man can not promise the people 
very much, but the demagogue can and 
does: and since the people, being human, 
can not be satisfied with anything short 
of absolute justice, the demagogue runs 
an excellent chance of beating out the 
wise man when the returns from the back 
counties are all in. 


The experience of the decades has a 
tendency to eliminate the demagogue. Dis- 
illusioned from time to time, the people 
learn to beware of the man who promises 
too much. They even become suspicious 
of idealists and vote for so-called “practi- 
cal” bone-heads rather than for those whose 
whose social passion is forever urging 
them toward the unattainable. And this, 
too, has its reaction, for when business 
once gets to lining up behind stand-patters, 
flaming youth rightly suspects that there 
is something wrong with business, and 
agitation, wise and unwise, begins anew. 

And so, eventually, we get just about 
the kind of Congress which we have to- 


day. It isn’t a bad Congress. It isn't 
particularly brilliant, but neither is it par- 
ticularly stupid. Unquestionably, it stands 
for justice, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that even the most bigoted and dan. 
gerous attacks now being launched against 
the power industry are not sincere. 

What is most needed in this situation is 
an accurate understanding of just what is 
going on. A mere “victory” for business 
will never do. Such a victory might en- 
throne stand-pattism for a time, but the 
only course that can be of lasting advan- 
tage to business is the course of all-around 
enlightenment. 


Congress and the power companies are 
both composed of humaz beings. All of 
them believe in justice and all of them 
believe in electric service. But Congress, 
it must be remembered, exists primarily 
for justice, while the electric companies 
exist primarily for services Justice and 
service are both important and they are 
not antagonistic. The best service can not 
be rendered unless there is justice, and the 
ends of justice can not be attained if serv- 
ice is disrupted. Nevertheless, the two 
points of view are clashing in Washing- 
ton to-day: for the language of justice and 
the language of service are, after all, two 
very different languages. 


Function of Production 


Which is the more fundamental prin- 
ciple? 

The answer to that question depends al- 
most entirely upon one’s point of. view. 
The industrialist will immediately answer 
“Service,” but great masses of people, 
even in America, are still politically minded 
and can not imagine that anything can be 
even more important than justice. 


Justice demands that each shall get his 
rightful share of what is produced, and 
no one can well quarrel with such an 
ideal. Nevertheless, to the industrial mind, 
it is not the supreme ideal: for to the in- 
dustrial mind it is even more vital that 
there be adequate production than that the 
product shall be distributed equitably. 


There might be production without jus- 
tice and the people could live: but if there 
is no production, not even absolute justice 
could maintain life. 


In Russia, a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat set out to give to each worker the 
full product of his toil, and the proletariat 
almost starved to death. To be sure, the 
bourgoisie starved too, and that may have 
been inspiring to a certain type of social- 
ist mind, but even Lenin soon realized that 
a human society could not be founded upon 
starvation. Even in Russia, a New Eco 
nomic Policy was discovered. It was 
crude and pathetic and still made formal 
obeisance to Marxism, but it did at least 
place production ahead of equity as a so 
cial ideal: and for that reason, and for 
that reason alone, the Russian people have 
managed to survive. 

Even to the Bolshevik in Russia it be 
came apparent that the equitable distribu- 
tion of nothing at all would net satisfy 
anybody. To the Bolshevik in America 
this is not always apparent, for he has 
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lived in a land of plenty and does not stop 
to think that that plenty might conceivably 
cease flowing. 

“Is there a Power Trust?” he is just 
now saying. “If so, we’ve got to kill it.”. 
If, incidentally, he kills the power indus- 
dustry, it will be merely an accident. He 
can say, with probable truthfulness, that 
he never thought of that. He was think- 
ing only of the rights of the people and 
forgot to notice that their rights do not 
amount to much unless they remain alive. 

Henry Ford is said to have piled up two 
billion dollars in the business of making 
and selling cars. Theoretically, according 
to those who think only of equitable dis- 
tribution, this two billion might have been 
distributed among 100,000 workers and 
fifteen million purchasers: and the fact 
that such a policy would have made it im- 
possible that there ever should be thou- 
sands of workers and millions of pur- 
chasers never seems to enter this type of 
theorist’s mind. Fortunately, even for the 
theorists, it did enter the practical mind of 
Mr. Ford. He piled up capital: and be- 
cause he did so, all workers received $6 a 
day and even the poor theorists can now 
ride in motor cars. 


Producer Best Distributor 


That cars ought to be distributed equita- 
bly no one can deny. But it just happens 
that they can not be distributed equitably 
by Congress. Congress creates nothing, 
and all that any Congress could possibly 
distribute is that which industry has al- 
ready created. But industry can distribute 
much more than that. Industry can see to 
it not only that there is adequate distribu- 
tion of what has been created but chat 
there will be an ever-increasing reservoir 
of wealth to be. distributed later on. 


Congress might conceivably legislate the 
distribution of existing wealth; and if this 
year were the only year to be considered, 
such a Last Will and Testament of a pa- 
ternalistic government might conceivably 
raise somebody’s economic status. But it 
would destroy industry. It would destroy 
the future. It would perhaps .achieve 
equity, even absolute equality, but it would 
be the equality which is now enjoyed in 
all our cemeteries instead of the sort of 
equality which even our most politically 
minded Americans really want. 


Politics and Industry 


It happens, fortunately, that almost all 
Americans know this. But they do not 
remember it all the time. They are most 
likely to forget it, unfortunately, just when 
their minds are most concentrated upon 
Congressional investigations. Politics is 
old. Modern industry is new. It is fairly 
easy, therefore, to think politically and 
something of an effort to adjust our men- 
tal processes to the whirling cataract of 
modern life. We make this effort when 
we are on the job, but we do not make it 
always when industry is undergoing a po- 
litical probe. 

It is not necessary to damn the politi- 
cians, nor to idealize the power magnates. 
But it is necessary to distinguish between 
the two points of view. In the distribu- 
tion of electric power, as in everything 
else, we must by all means insist upon jus- 
ce. But in the distribution of electric 
Power, as in everything else, justice is not 
all. We must first see that we have elec- 
tric power to distribute, and Americans do 
hot need to be reminded that they can not 
look to Congress for that. 
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General Management 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Continual supervision of the holdings and broad dis- 
tribution of investments are among the policies which 
distinguish general management investment trusts. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


(A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST) 


50 Pine Street, New York 
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A Legacy and 
a Lesson — 
All In One 


For as little as $6.30 
monthly you can provide 
both a legacy and an in- 
valuable lesson in thrift for 
your daughter or son. 

This amount invested 
monthly in an _ Investors 
Syndicate Installment Cer- 
tificate for 120 months, 







' guarantees you $1,000 with 


which to send your child to 
college or provide a start 
for a business career. The 
substantial result of your 
systematic investing would 
teach your child a never-to- 
be-forgotten lesson of 
thrift. 

Larger amounts may be in- 
vested with the same pro- 
portionate growth. Write 
for details of this attractive 
investment plan, offered by 
a third-of-a-century-old 
house with assets in excess 


of $19,000,000. 


Mail the coupon or phone 
for particulars FM-1 
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GREAT deal could 

be said as to the 
proven soundness of 
Stewart-Warner’s manu- 
facturing policy and its 
world - wide distributing 
facilities—and about the 
benefits resulting from 
the consolidation of four 
large, successful enter- 
prises operating under 
Stewart-Warner manage- 
ment. 
But to the investor, the most 
important statement that we 
can make is, that Stewart- 
Warner has never yet passed 
a dividend in its many years 
of existence. A record that 


speaks for itself, and merits 
serious consideration. 


STEWART-WARNER 


SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
The Bassick-Alemite Co. 
The Bassick Company. 
The Stewart Die-Casting Corp. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Aluminum Co. of America—Quoting 


rolled products one-half cent lower. 
Reduction is in line with recent cuts in 
ingot prices. 

American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—President Wilder announced formation 


of Transoceanic Corp., with equity 
capitalization of $50,000,000. It is 
planned to construct six 35,000-ton 


liners to cost approximately $21,000,000 
each. United States Shipping Board 
will be asked to advance $90,000,000 to- 
ward construction of vessels, which will 
have speed of 33 knots an hour and 
make trans-Atlantic crossing in four 
days. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Declared quarterly dividend of 25 
cents in cash and usual semi-annual 
dividend of 1/40th of a share in common 
stock on stock, payable Feb. 15 to hold- 
ers of record Feb. 1. Previously cash 
dividends were at rate of 80 cents an- 
nually. 


American Woolen Co.—Fall lines are 
expected to show advance of 6 per cent. 
in price over levels of 1927. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Directors authorized expenditure of 
$29,100,000 for additions and betterments 
during 1928. Carryover at close of 1927 
was about $36,900,000. 


Austin, Nichols & Co.—Will continue 
to follow in 1928 a program of disposing 
of unprofitable branches and subsidiaries. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at 20 per cent. of capacity. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Leased 
space for ticket offices, waiting rooms 
and a bus terminal in 52-story office 
building being erected at 42nd St. and 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Bordens Milk Products, Inc.—Name of 
new holding organization for Reid Ice 
Cream Corp. and J. M. Horton Ice 
Cream Co., both recently acquired by 
Borden Co. Filed articles of incorpora- 
tion under Delaware laws with capital 
of 500,000 shares of $100 par. 

Certain-teed Products—Said to be ne- 
gotiating for absorption of Glidden Co. 
and Beaver Board Cos. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road—Receivers signed deed conveying 
the properties to the new Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 
H. A. Scandrett, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, will be president 
of the new company. If this termination 
of the receivership is carried out on 
schedule, it is expected that the payable 
date for assessments on common and 
preferred stocks will fall after February 
1, 1928. 

Chrysler Corp.— Announced 
schedule of prices on all four lines. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Reduced prices 
of Star models. Has in production a 
new line of six-cylinder Durant cars. 

Ford Motor Co.— Production will 
reach about 1,000 a day by end of Jan- 
uary, according to Henry Ford. Booked 
orders for 727,000 cars since new model 
came out. 


new 
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General Electric Co.—Orders received 
in 1927 amounted to $309,784,623; 1926, 
$327,400,207. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Will raise about 
$7,521,375 by sale of additional common 
stock. Common stockholders will have 
right to subscribe to additional common 
on basis of one share for every six 
shares held at $75 per share. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Samuel Untermeyer, counsel for New 
York Transit Commission, offered to 
compromise conflicting claims under 
dual subway contracts. He proposed 
that both City and I. R. T. cancel their 
conflicting claims. He stipulated further 
that I. R. T. issue order to buy 432 new 
cars immediately and agree to pay half 
cost of lengthening platforms as ordered 
two and one-half years ago by commis- 
sion. 


Kraft Cheese Co.—Acquired assets of 
Phenix Cheese Corp. and will change 
name to Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co —Sales for 1927, 
$133,765,777 ; 1926, $119,218,005; increase, 
12.2 per cent. 


Kress (S. H.)—Sales for 1927, $58,059,- 
929; 1926, $51,869,460; increase, 11.9 per 
cent. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for 1927, $7,868,728; 
1926, $8,401,524; decrease, 6.3 per cent. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for 1927, 
$39,337,644; 1926, $33,596,855; increase, 17 
per cent. ; 


Middle West Utilities Co.— Announced 
that directors intend placing common 
on $7 annual basis starting with dividend 
payable May 15 to holders of record 
April 30. This would mean that the 7 
per cent. preferred would go on an 8 
per cent. basis, as it is entitled to addi- 
tional 1 per cent. in any calendar year 
before any cash dividends over $6 per 
share could be paid on common. 

National Lead Co.—Added 25 cents a 
gallon to prices of liquid lead, flat paint, 
first coater and wall primer. 

Nedick’s, Inc.—Acquired business of 
Drake’s Drinks,. which owns and oper- 
ates 11 stores. Retired $34,000 par value 
10-year 6 per cent. gold bonds, thereby 
bringing total rctired to $368,000, or ap- 
proximately one-third of original issue. 

Newberry (J. J.) Co—Sales for 1927, 
$15,065,908; 1926, $9,982,974; increase, 
50.9 per cent. 

North American Co.—Through Wired 
Radio, Inc., subsidiary, will enter radio 
broadcasting through application of car- 
rier current. Company will organize 
radio programs in New York studio, 
transmit them by short wave lengths 
to Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
other points served, and then broadcast 
them over electric light wires operated 
by subsidiary companies. Company 
will provide three distinct radio pro- 
grams, which may be picked up by ad- 
justing any one of three switches on 
special receiving sets. It is said these 
sets probably would be manufactured 
by the General Electric Company. There 
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will be no public financing for new 
enterprise. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Called for redemp- 
tion July 1, 1928, all outstanding pre- 
ferred stock at $115 and accrued divi- 
dend. 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.—Stock- 
holders approved change in name of 
corporation to Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp. 

Peoples Light & Power Corp. of New 
York—Purchased all capital stock of 
General Power & Light Company of 
Chicago and its subsidiaries, including 
Arizona Edison Company. 

Piggly Wiggly Corp—Sales for 1927 
were reported as $184,000,000, an increase 
of $24,779,596 over 1926. At close of 
December had 2,660 stores in operation, 
gain of 402 during year. Fifty new 
stores are in operation in Canada and 
others are expected to be opened soon. 

Radio Corp. of America—Acquired 
substantial interest in Film Booking 
Office Pictures Corp., through which, for 
first time, radio sound reproduction, it is 
expected, will be synchronized with 
motion picture production and presenta- 
tion. It was stated devices and develop- 
ments controlled by Radio Corp. would 
not be exclusive to F. B. O. Corp., but 
would be available to entire motion pic- 
ture industry. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—TIssued 
statement defending deal with Soviet Gov- 
ernment and denouncing the Royal Dutch 
Shell group for their price cutting tactics 
in India and other countries. The state- 
ment is generally interpreted as the first 
shot in a fight-to-the-finish war for control 
of the oil markets of the world. The price 
warfare in India, the statement says, will 
cost the Royal Dutch and associates 
$12,750,000 a year and the Standard of 
New York $4,000,000 a year. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled tonnage as of Dec. 31, 1927, at 
3,972,874 tons, against 3,454,444 tons on 
_ 30 and 3,960,969 tons on Dec. 31, 

Wabash Railroad—Action of holder 
of 100 shares of Class “A” 5 per cent. 
stock to compel payments of preferential 
dividends on his stock from 1915 to 1926, 
inclusive, in advance of payments on Class 
“B” preferred and common stock, was dis- 
missed in the United States District Court. 
Judge Winslow held that the “non-cumula- 
tive preferred dividend is not a fixed 
charge upon net earnings.” An appeal 
will be taken. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.— 
Reached agreement with Radio Corp. of 
America whereby they will handle 
jointly all radio messages between 
United States and ships at sea. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Asked U. S. Supreme Court to pass 
upon recent decision of Federal courts 
at Philadelphia awarding rights to 
“feed-back circuit,” one of basic patents 
in radio industry, to DeForest Radio. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
recently declared Dr. Lee De Forest as 
original inventor of circuit and of oscil- 
ating audion tube. 

Willys-Overland, Inc—John N. Willys, 
President, was quoted as saying sales of 

ippet since new low prices were 
made public have exceeded every expec- 
tation. 

ion worth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
1927, $272,747,430; 1926, $253,642,249; 
Mcrease, 7.53 per cent. 




















THE CUSTOMER 


Ou unification and expan- 
sion of electric service facilities 
over widespread areas has been 
a gradual development directed 
toward the definite goal of 
lower electric rates and a plenti- 
ful, reliable supply of power. 
The economic production 
of electric power requires that 
generation be on a large scale 
and that a wide diversity of 
uses be served by a single sys- 
‘tem, so that the maximum use 
may be made of the generating 
and transmission facilities. 
Electric systems in large cities, 
reaching a large population, 
could operate efficiently and 
economically under these con- 
ditions. But small town plants 
were unable to furnish the elec- 
tric service so essential to the 
community’s development, 
until steps were taken to meet 
the conditions under which 
adequate service could be 


rendered. 
x 7 vy 


“Ous process by which this 
situation was corrected was 
essentially one of duplicating 
in these non-metropolitan 
areas the conditions which 
favored economic electric ser- 
vice in the large cities; widen- 
ing the area served by a single 
system in order to overcome 
the comparative sparseness of 
population. The diversified 
service requirements of a wide 
area were consolidated and 
power production was central- 
ized in highly efficient gener- 
ating plants. 

The results of this process in 
terms of ample and economic 
electric service for the con- 
sumer are typified by the ac- 
complishment in one largely 
agricultural state under the 
guidanceand with the financial 
backing of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, a public 
utility investment company. 
Fifteen years ago small local 
plants in nine towns of this 
state were acquired and were 
connected into a unified sys- 
tem. During the following year 
four more communities were 
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brought into the system, and 
others were added from yearto 
year until today the system 
serves 140 communities with 
an average population of about 
1,800. Forty-six of these com- 
munities previously had no 
electric service and many of 
them would have none today 
because they are too small to 
support plants alone. Of those 
which had electric service, 
thirty-three were served only 
from dusk to dawn. The re- 
maining communities were 
served by small local plants 
whose facilities were limited 
and whose costs were high. 
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' this unification of 
facilities rates were as high 
as twenty cents per kilowatt 
hour in several of these com- 
munities and many others 
had rates of sixteen and eigh- 
teen cents per kilowatt hour. In 
no case is the maximum rate 
now higher than thirteen cents 
per kilowatt hour, with de- 
creasing charges for larger uses 
of electricity. 

It has been the function of 
the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany to mobilize the capital 
with which to construct the fa- 
cilities necessary to this de- 
velopment, and with which to 
expand them readily to meet 
increasing demands. The cus- 
tomer in these non-metro- 
politan areas has not only saved 
money by this process; he has 
also profited by the availability 
of an ample power supply— 
equal in quality and quantity 
to that of the larger cities—for 
the economic development ot 
the smaller communities and 
rural sections. 








Middle West 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1924 Communities in 19 States 
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Investors 
In Every State 
Want This Book 


Discriminating investors who want Safe, 
non-fluctuating bonds with a liberal 
6%2% return—will send today for this 
illustrated book. It offers the benefits 
of more than half a century of special- 
ized experience in the field of First 
Mortgage Investment. 


THE F.H.SMITH Co, 
Investment Bankers — Founded 1873 ! 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Chicago and other Cities 
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Selling Bonds 


Why Do Some Men Seli 
More Bonds Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge o 
Investment facts. Hence some can talk 
more intelligently and gain the investor’s 
confid: tter than others. 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to cap- 
italize their knowledge so as to forcefully 
present their issues. Hence scmecan close 
much better than others. 


More Sales 


‘The BabsonSystem of Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a way 
which means— More Sales 


Our free Booklet ‘‘Security Salesmanship 
—the Profession” not only outlines this 
Training but will interest you in other ways 
as well. Send for this Booklet 2022 today. 


Babson Institute ®*>son Pa 
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Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 








Building Record Last Year 
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Prospects for 1928 Are Bright—Residential 
Construction Still Large 


By Frank E. Perley 


UILDING leaders face 1928 firmly 
convinced that no serious disturbance 
to the industry need be feared dur- 

ing the next twelve months merely be- 
cause this happens to be a Presidential year. 
They no longer subscribe to the old theory 
that a falling off in activity must be ex- 
pected pending the outcome of the national 
political classic. On the contrary, the be- 
lief in construction circles is that 1928 will 
develop into another successful year for 
the industry, probably as satisfactory as 
1927 proved to be. Here and there a con- 
servative leader offers a word of caution 
but the general feeling is optimistic. 

Study of the 1927 construction record 
reveals nothing that is discouraging to the 
industry. While it is true that the month- 
to-month developments brought alternating 
cheer and gloom, yet the volume of con- 
struction in the United States at the end 
of the twelve months totalled only one to 
two hundred millions under the seven bil- 
lions which the most optimistic had pre- 
dicted. 

The volume of activity during the year 
just ended did not quite equal the 1926 
total, but with that single exception 1927 
was the greatest year ever known in the 
building industry. And in making their 
calculations for 1928 the leaders in the 
industry are as a rule greatly impressed 
with the widespread activity which pre- 
vailed in most sections of the country in 
the final weeks of the old year. 

Residential Construction Heavy 

NE of the most amazing phases of the 

situation is the great volume of residen- 
tial building still under way. It had been 
expected that long before now this class 
of projects would cease to be an impor- 
tant feature of the continuing activity. 
But despite the unlimited construction of 
multi-family houses and individual homes 
which was reported from 1921 on through 
the succeeding years to 1926 the demand 
for modern residential quarters held strong 
during 1927 and this class of construction 
will figure largely in the totals for the 
early months of 1928, at least. 

The statistics compiled by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation show that during December 
residential buildings alone represented 43 
per cent. of the contracts awarded during 
the month for new work, taking the nation 
at large. In New England 49 per cent. was 
residential, and in New York State and 
Northern New Jersey 58 per cent. In the 
Middle Atlantic States more than half of 
the total contracts awarded—52 per cent., 
to be exact—was for residential projects. 
Other sections reported a smaller propor- 
tion of residential to total construction, but 
nowhere was the percentage lower than 18, 
the figure given for the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Nebraska. 

The showing in these states was not in 
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line with Texas, where residential projects 


represented 37 per cent. of all December 
contracts awarded, nor with Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Northern 
Michigan, which group also reported 37 
per cent. for residential projects. Another 
group of states, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
showed a larger volume of contracts award- 
ed than during any preceding December 
on record, and of the total 40 per cent, 
was residential. 

The total of contracts awarded for resi- 
dential construction in the United States 
during December exceeded $230,000,000. 


Large Projects Being Planned 


R EPORTS on contemplated construc- 
tion are interesting though somewhat 
misleading because many such projects 
never advance beyond the stage of con- 
templation. It is not without significance, 
however, that during December the volume 
of contemplated projects constituted a total 
of more than one billion dollars for the 
entire United States—a gain of nearly 10 
per cent. over the corresponding total for 
December, 1926, and about 20 per cent. 
over the total for last November. If it 
be assumed that as large a proportion of 
these projects will be carried out during 
1928 as actually were prosecuted in the 
early months of last year another augury 
of continued activity is revealed. 

The view is widely held that from now 
on there will be a gradual falling off in 
residential construction. This view seems 
logical enough, and such a falling off has 
been expected since early in 1926. Yet, as 
the statistics given in the preceding para- 
graphs of this article indicate, residential 
projects will constitute an impressive fea- 
ture of the building activity certainly for 
some months to come. 

T has been calculated, on the other 

hand, that even if the anticipated slump 
in residential work does come this year it 
will have little effect on the industry, be- 
cause other classes of constructiop art 
developing in impressive volume. In some 
of the Southern States, for instance, where 
residential projects are becoming a minof 
factor the loss is being offset by increased 
construction of public works and utilities. 

This class of work, while figuring large- 
ly in the 1927 volume, is becoming a major 
factor with the industry not only in the 
East but in the Middle States and the 
West. The decline in commercial building 
also figures in the situation, but here again 
is a class of work which will continue to 
be a factor, though less important than last 
year, in the general activity. 

During 1928 a large volume of public 
building construction is assured. In ad- 
dition to increased appropriations for this 
purpose by the Federal Government large 
sums are being set aside for new buildings 


by important municipalities all over the 
country. 
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FORBES for February 1, 1928 


Industrial 


Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Profitable Business Control—Is_ the 
title of a booklet issued by the Acme 
Card System Company, 116 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It describes 
in an interesting manner the advantages 
of visible records, with special reference 
to the Acme System. Sent free on re- 
quest by the above company. 

Your Plant In Augusta—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Augusta, Georgia, will 
be glad to send without obligation this 
booklet to all interested in the industrial 
possibilities of that territory. Ask for 
Booklet D. 

Economy in Mailings—By the use of 
the Multipost Stamp Affixer and Re- 
corder. Full information on addressing 
Multipost Co., Dept. J., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Right Motor at the Right Time— 
The Domestic Electric Company 7209 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
be glad to send information on their 
motors and service. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable and 
interesting book will be sent free on 
request by the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 439 Astor Place, New York. 

Erie, Pennsylvania “5 Great Advan- 
tages”—This attractive 32-page booklet 
compiled by the business men who are 
actually experiencing these benefits 
gives information on the advantages of 
Erie with reference to adjacent markets, 
deliveries, availability of raw materials, 
the right kind of workers, etc. Address 
Erie Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Penna., 
for free copy. 

Pointers in Planning An Office—This 
attractive pamphlet, prepared and sent 
free on request by the Clemetsen Com- 
pany, 3401 Division Street, Chicago, 
makers of fine office furniture, contains 
many helpful suggestions in office plan- 
ning. Pointers on air conditions, good 
lighting, office harmony, etc., are also 
given. 

Ten Years Promotion in One—A book- 
let issued and mailed free on request 
by LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
2364-R, Chicago, Ill, outlines a method 
for investing your spare time profitably. 

Goodwill and Its Valuation—Tells just 
what goodwill is and the way it affects 
the business. This booklet will be sent 
without charge by Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, with offices in 
Principal cities. 

The Age of Vision in Business 
Affairs—An illuminating treatise on the 
Problems of eliminating waste in office 
practice. Address Remington Rand, 
Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y., for a free 
copy. 

Floors Pay Dividends—Full data of 
€concmies possible through scientific 
electric floor cleaning sent free on 
request by Finnell System, Inc., 39 East 
St., Elkhart, Indiana. 

The Carolinas—This booklet describes 
the advantages to new industries of this 
territory. Sent free on request by 
Carolina Power & Light Company, 


industrial Bureau, Raleigh, North Caro- 
ina, 


National Union 
Mortgage yretirs 


OSSESS the desirable elements of Safety, 
Yield, Marketability and Diversification 
which recommend them to investors. 


Every mortgage or mortgage bond protect- 
ing these issues is insured irrevocably as to 
payment of both principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


fefedbatiiel a 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Send today for our descriptive booklet 
‘“‘Why a National Union for Safety.”’ 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 
MACKUBIN, GOODRICH. & CO. 
Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 


| 
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A Record Book of Your 


Investments, Sent Freel 


Send for a complimentary copy 
of Investment Record. It is a 
flexible pocket-size, loose - leaf 
book that makes it easy for 
owners of First Mortgage Bonds 
to keep arecord of their holdings. 
We shall mail it upon request. 


73 Years’ 
Investment Service 


The preparation of this book is a small 
part of the service rendered to investors 
all over America by the Oldest Real 
Estate Bond House. 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1,000 
or more to invest, protection of principal 
and liberal interest return may be yours. 

























Sena for 
Investment ‘Record 
Mail the coupon below for flexible, pocket- 
size, loose-leaf book and list of current 
Greenebaum offerings. Write today. No 
obligation incurred, of course. 


aL _._--— Mail This Coupon--------<a 
Greeneb: I Com 

ebaum Somsalle and Madison streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation, flexible 
pocket size loose-leaf Record Book and current list of 
Greenebaum offerings. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


















NQmMe,...ccececcesees 
OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
Stredt.....000 FOUNDED 1855 - CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
City ..ccccccccccee eccsonescqnccsttecoescece eocccecce 
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A Safe Investment 
For You 


When—you want a low-priced 
investment—diversified among 
listed stocks of -80 leading 
American corporations — pay- 
ing a dependable income — 
capable of increasing in value 
from year to year— 


Then —write for Circular F-20, 
giving full information about 
Collateral Trustee Shares. 


New ENGLAND 
INVESTORS SHARES, INC. 


An Investment Trust 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 





























Puts 


orders. 








Established 1917 
66 Broadway 


- Calls’ - 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Telephone Hanover 8350 


Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Sent free on request. 


Incorporated 


New York 

















To Wives: Present your husband with “How to Get the Most Out of 
Business,” B. C. Forbes’ new book—and see the delightful effect it will 


have on him. 
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FORBES for February 1, 1928 
Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


An_ Investment Service—Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, Dept. S-L-2, will 
send free on request description of their 
financial service, also investment reco- 
mendations for first half of 1928. 

Chain Store Manual—A booklet con- 
taining statistics on 77 companies will 
be sent free on request by Merrill, Lynch 
& Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. Ask for 
booklet F. M. 

Booklet on Trading Methods and Mar- 
ket Letter—These will be sent free on 
request by Chisholm & Chapman, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York. 

Opportunities Ahead and Advisory 
Bulletin—The American Institute of 
Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., will send gratis their plan for 
taking advantages of opportunities ahead 
together with Advisory Bulletin FBF-1. 

Shares in Insurance Companies—F wll 
information on this form of investment 
can be had by addressing Insuranshares 
Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New York. 

The Bache Review—Will keep you 
informed on the main subjects important 
to your own business which affect the 
commercial and financial situation. Free 
for three months. Address J. S. Bache 
& Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Special Report on Oils—Also a copy 
of booklet “Making Profits in Securities” 
sent free on request by American Securi- 
ties Service. 1036 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, New York. 

$6,000 to $600,000—Complete details of 
this plan can be had by asking The 
Rabson Statistical Organization, Div. 
24-1, Babson Park, Massachusetts, for 
information. 

Insured Mortgage Bonds—For infor- 
mation on this form of investment 
address Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 S. Cal- 
vert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Developments in the Stock Mar- 
ket—A weekly financial review issued 
by Prince & Whitely, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad 
Street, New York, contains in addition 
to timely notes on, various stocks, a 
special report on an outstanding invest- 
ment. Sent free to investors on request. 

Advice on Bond _ Investment—The 
National City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation on bonds they recommend fo 
investment. j 

The Real Estate Investment of the 
Future—Title of a booklet issued and 
sent free on request by Fred F. French 
Investing Co., Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Safety in Distribution—The advan- 
iages of Odd Lot buying are explained 
in a booklet issued and sent free by John 
Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broadway, New York. 

Recommendations for Investment— 
Address Tobey & Kirk, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad 





Street, New York. 
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Results of the Shows 


Motor Displays Handle Record Crowds with Good Volume of 
Orders—Prices Reduced—Ford Meets Competition 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


S a pretty satisfactory evidence of 
A public interest at the beginning of 

1928, all records of attendance at 
the New York and the Chicago Shows 
were broken. Not only did crowds throng 
the buildings from morning till night, but 
exhibitors generally reported an unusually 
lively display of interest and tangible 
evidence of that interest in the actual or- 
ders taken. 

Cars exhibited showed the materializa- 
tion of the trend toward standardization 
of design that had characterized the work 
of the makers in the closing months of 
1927. As a Show, the display at New 
York gave a first national viewing of the 
finest array of motor cars ever gathered 
together. A uniformly raised standard of 
appearance was the most notable thing 
about the Show. The looks of a car to- 
day probably play the most important 
part in its selling appeal, since the pub- 
lic has grown rather to take mechanical ex- 
cellence and performance capability for 
granted. 

Lower Prices 


HERE were some price surprises, 

trending to new lowered levels and 
the question arises as to how wise this 
continued reduction is. Obviously, the ir- 
reducible minimum must be within sight, 
and further price-reduction seems likely to 
spell trouble for the manufacturers. With 
the lessened unit profit that follows in- 
creased volume production, plus a lowered 
price, the stability of the industry would 
seem to demand that further reductions be 
eliminated. 

In the matter of prices, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., went constructively on record 
when he told a large public gathering of 
Oldsmobile dealers that present General 
Motors prices in the various divisions 
had practically reached their established 
levels. He added that if the corporation 
found it possible to save money through 
increased purchasing and manufacture, the 
savings effected would be put into the 
car, and not taken off its price. 

On the general subject of General 
Motors policy, Mr. Sloan added that the 
corporation was not planning to move from 
its present line of cars, so far as altering 
prices down for the Chevrolet or up for 
the Cadillac is concerned. The intention 
is to keep Chevrolet at about its present 
range as the lowest priced car to be made 
and Cadillac at about the present price 
range as the highest priced. 

Another announcement of interest by 
Mr. Sloan was that the eight-cylinder 
Oldsmoble, the arrival of which has been 
persistently rumored, would be delayed for 
eight to ten months, though he promised 
the dealers that it would be brought out 
sooner if it was found possible to do this. 
He said that the value of the right kind 
of a two-car franchise was thoroughly 
appreciated by General Motors. 





Ford Show a Success 


A S usual, the independent showing of 
the Ford line attracted wide atten- 
tion, enhanced by the desire to see the 
new line. There were constant crowds 
at Madison Square Garden. Edsel Ford, 
at the New York Show, announced that 
the company had retail orders booked for 
727,000 cars. Of these, he said that 537,- 
000 were for earliest possible delivery and 
accompanied by a deposit of at least $25; 
there are 100,000 that represent the de- 
posit of a smaller amount; and 90,000 that 
are to be bought on the Ford instalment- 
savings plan of $5 weekly payments. 


Competition for Ford 


Price competition for Ford has been 
announced by John N. Willys and W. C. 
Durant, in lowered list quotations on the 
Whippet Four and the Star. This brings 
these cars into the ring as direct com- 
petitors for the Ford, the first time in 
history that this has existed, since the 
rise of the Ford to its position as sole 
occupant of the lowest price field. 


Production of the Ford is the present 
chief item in considering its place in the 
automotive picture. At this writing, the 
output has not reached the figure set of 
1,000 daily and it seems unlikely that any- 
thing this side of a miracle can bring it 
up to impressive proportions within the 
next few weeks. 

Presence of Henry Ford, with his son 
Edsel, at the N. A. C. C. banquet, for 
the first time since 1912 or 1913 seemed 
like an indication of Mr. Ford’s policy to 
stand with the other makers in the 1928 
campaign. And the presence of Harvey 
Firestone at the meeting of the Rubber 
Association of America, after the lapse 
of considerable time, was another indica- 
tion of a renewed common interest. 


Accounting for Dealers 


| gtr dale pdane emphasis is being 
laid by automotive heads on the neces- 
sity for proper accounting by dealers. It 
has been constantly urged upon them, not 
only in their own interests, but-in the 
interests of the maker they represent and 
of the industry as a whole. 


Dealer mortality in 1928, except in the 
case of those who are willing to run their 
businesses in accordance with the accepted 
rules of management is likely to be heavy, 
in view of the keen competition that is 
certain and the temptation to make un- 
wisely high allowances on used cars for 
the sake of selling a new one. 

The manufacturers are making every ef- 
fort to insure the longevity of their dealer 
organizations—a condition naturally in- 
separable from the ability of the latter to 
do business at a profit. 
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Movies U7. 


Your Window 





Action that - 
holds their attention—realism that con- 
vinces and leads to the sale—that’s the 
formula for a successful window display; 
that’s what motion pictures in the win- 


stops them—interest that 


dow offer you. 


LOOK ° 


Think of the advantage of demonstrating 
your product, its uses and its features 
in brilliant motion pictures. Imagine 
being able to move your factory to your 
dealer’s window and set it going there— 
illustrating your processes—dramatising 
your production—showing just how your 
product is made—just why it excels. 


BUY 


The new DeVry continuous motion pic- 
ture projector is automatic. It pl 

into any 110 volt light socket and is ready 
to go in a minute. It projects brilliant, 
flickerless movies in full daylight and 
repeats the “show” over and over again. 
It holds 200 feet of 16mm film—is com- 
pact, easy to carry—ideal for “traveling” 
window displays. Write today for com- 
plete particulars. The DeVry Corpora- 
tion, pt. 2-BA, 1111 Center Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





DeVRY CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














FORECASTS 
of the 
STOCK and BOND 
MARKETS for 1928 


We have again prepared a digest of 
forecasts by well-known authorities of 
the course of stock and bond prices and 
general business conditions for the com- 
ing year. 

A copy upon request. 


Newburger, Henderson & Loeb 
Members of the New York end 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 

1512 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
100 Broadway, New York 


Direct Private Wires 
New York Telephone: Rector 7060 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


“i 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon each 
share of the outstanding Com- 
mon Capital Stock, payable 
February 15, 1928, to all 
Common stockholders of rec- 
ord on the Compuany’s books, 
at the close of business at 
5:00 o'clock P. M., January 
31, 1928. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 









































American Light & Traction Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held January 
.4, 1928, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of one 
and one-half per cent (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH DIVIDEND of two per cent 
(2%) on the Common Stock, both payable Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928, to stockholders of record at the 

e of business January 16, 1928. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M., January 16, 1928, and will reopen at 
10 o'clock A. M., January 27, 1928. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
ew York, December 28th, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Sixty (60c) Cents a share en 
e Common Stock of this Company, payable 
February 15th, 1928, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business February Ist, 


1928, 
Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend No. 2 


A quarterly dividend (No. 2) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on February 15th, 1928, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business, 


January 24, 1928. 
, J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 11, 1928. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
uarter ending December 31, 1927, will be paid 
anuary 31, 1928, to Stockholders of record as 
of December 30, 1927 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1927. 





—, 





Continental Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of twenty cents (20c) 
per share on the common stock (without nom- 
inal or par value), payable January 30, 1928, to 
stockholders of record on the books of the Cor- 
poration at the close of business January 14, 
1928. The stock transfer books will not be 


. ° P. i . 
; ice-President 





Important Banking Changes 














AMUEL SHAW has been made vice- 

president and cashier, and John D. 
Perry, vice-president, of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

Robert C. Brown, Elliott Debevoise, 
Edward C. Devarennes, Crawford Hill 
and John B. Glenn, formerly assistant 
vice-presidents, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. 

Robert L. Clarkson has become presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, succeeding 
John McHugh, who 
becomes chairman, 
following the resig- 
nation of Gates W. 
McGarrah to be- 
come chairman of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New 
York. Earl OD. 
Babst, chairman, of 
the -smerican 
Sugar Refining Company, has been add- 
ed to the directorate. 

Robert T. (“Bobby”) Jones, Jr., has 
been elected a director of the Atlanta 
Trust Company. 

Morgan A. Gunst, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Gen- 
eral Cigar Company’s Pacific Coast 
branches; and C. P. Cuneo, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bankitaly Com- 
pany, were elected additional directors 
of the Bank of Italy. 


Robert L. Clarkson 


G EORGE B. EVERITT, president, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
and William F. Hayes, of W. F. Hayes 
& Company, were added to the board of 
the Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

R. H. Fullerton and R. C. Hogan have 
been elected vice-presidents of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

Eugene R. Black, former president of 
the Atlanta Trust Company, was elected 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, succeeding M. B. Wellborn. 
M. Lane Young, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of Atlanta, succeeds 
Mr. Black as Class A Director. 





Opening Chicago Branch 


NE of the latest New York firms to 

expand westward is the New York 
Stock Exchange house of Morrison & 
Townsend, who are opening a Chicago 
branch at 208 So. La Salle Street, on 
February Ist, 1928. 

This house has always operated in the 
East prior to this move, main offices being 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, with an 
uptown office at 1 East 53rd Street. 

Morrison & Townsend is an outgrowth 
of E. Morrison & Company established in 
1842 by Edward Morrison, father of the 
present Edward Morrison, senior member 
of the firm. 

John H. Townsend will continue as floor 
member and other partners are Clarence 
J. Blaker, C. W. Townsend and Joseph 
M. Fitzgerald. 











iver ‘Then _ 


“Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





An Insult 

A very rich man had married a beauti- 
ful woman who, unfortunately, was be- 
neath him socially. 

They were about to attend a big dinner, 
and the husband gave her a few words of 
advice before starting. 

“Just be yourself and everything will be 
O. K.,” he said. “Don’t try to be clever, 
whatever you do.” 

During the dinner, at a moment when the 
rich man’s wife was resting her clasped 
hands on the table, there came a lull in 
the conversation. 

“Awful pause,” remarked the man by 
her side, with a smile. 

“And so would yours be,” snapped the 
other angrily, “if you’d worked at a wash- 
tub all day for five years like I did 
before I was married.”—$5 prize to L. 
Knowlton, Swampscott, Mass. 

* * * 
Strangers 

Only time when a horse gets scared 
nowadays is when he meets another horse. 
—Wall Street Journal. 

* * * 
Quick Finish 

“Your daughter recites real well,” the 
professor’s wife said to Mrs. Malaprop at 
the church sociable, 

“I’m goin’ to give her a course of elec- 
trocution.” ‘Then smiled and added: “Sort 
o’ finish her off, ye know.”—Clipped. 

* * * 


The Free Store 

My neighbor’s five-year-old boy came 
home from kindergarten with a package of 
gum and a bar of candy. 

“Where did you get them, Charles,” his 
mother asked. 

“Down at the free store,” he replied. 

The mother was puzzled and questioned 
the boy further, but still he insisted that 
it was a free store. | 

“Why,” he said at last, “I went in there 
with Eddie Fowler. He told the man what 
we wanted. The man wrote something 
down on a book and gave us the candy.” 

My neighbor then telephoned the other 
boy’s mother and told her why her grocery 
bills had been so high—Prize of “Forses 


Epigrams” to R. C. Heynen. 
* * * 


Nothing Doing 

Junior Partner, to pretty stenographer: 
“Are you doing anything on Sunday even- 
ing, Miss Dale?” 

Steno, hopefully: “No, not a thing.” 

“Then try to be at the office earlier on 
Monday morning, will you?”—Exchange. 

* * * , 
Those wishing contributions returned 


if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





